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STUDY WAR 


by QUINCY WRIGHT 


The University of Chicago 


What are the causes of war? Does human nature make war inevitable? Can 
war be prevented? How did war in antiquity and the Middle Ages differ from 
war today? What has been the effect of war on invention and of invention on 
war? How do the losses from war compare with the losses from famine, epi- 
demics, and depression? What has been the function of war in primitive and 
civilized societies? How many wars have there been since the Renaissance? Is 
capitalism responsible for war? Does socialism make for peace or for war? How 
has international law dealt with war? Is it possible to predict future wars? 


The answers to these questions are 
‘suggested in these two volumes, 
which summarize fifteen years of 
collective research on war carried 
on at the University of Chicago. 
The enormous literature of war as 
well as numerous special studies 
have been drawn on to present in 
systematic form the entire subject 
of war. Statistical tables, maps, and 
diagrams accompany the text and 
indicate as precisely as possible the 
impact of war on the life of man 
since primitive times. The anteced- 


ents of human war in animal fight- 
ing are discussed in detail. Careful 
analysis relates war to changes in 
historical conditions, in human atti- 
tudes, and in political organization. 


In the final part of the book Mr. 
Wright deals with the practical prob- 
lem of preventing war. He sees the 
problem as essentially one of main- 
taining adaptive stability within the 
world-community, only possible if 
larger sections of the public persist- 
ently view thatcommunity asa whole. 


The two volumes are a unit, the chapters in Volume II being a 
continuation of the numbers in Volume I, and a single Index 
appearing in Volume II. The volumes are not sold separately. 


Vol. I, History, 680 pages, 41 figures, 63 tables, Appendixes 

I-XXIV 

Vol. II, Analysis, 872 pages, 10 figures, 14 tables, Appendixes 
XXV-XLIV 


Set of two volumes, $15.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


EDITOR’S NOTE 
IN EXPLANATION OF OUR NEW FORMAT 
* 


Tus ISSUE introduces a double-column page, designed for easier 
reading as well as for economy, in line with wartime necessities. 
The actual saving is very substantial, and the editor feels that 
scholarship will be better served if all available money is used 
for the publication of articles and reviews than for such luxuries 
as wide margins and “white space.” Moreover, the shorter 
reading line is recommended by leading academic reading 
specialists. 

We want to assure our readers, and to emphasize, that while 
the journal is thinner and contains fewer pages, over the year 
it will contain the same amount of material, or more, as under the 
single-column format. 

Academic, and especially scientific, journals which formerly 
had world-wide support, face a serious struggle for existence 
with the discontinuance of so many foreign subscriptions. 
Indeed, it is to be expected that many learned journals will be 
among the casualties of war. To avoid this danger, to maintain 
our editorial standaid for quantity as well as quality of pub- 
lication, we adopt this more economical format, while hoping 


and believing that you will also find it more readable. 


THE EDITOR 
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context in which civilized 
men practice compromise reveals 
both the necessity of the practice 
and its desirability, but also its limita- 
tion as a principle of politics and a rule of 
life. Its necessity is apparent upon any 
reflection which is clairvoyant of the in- 
ner genius of democratic societies. The 
context best revealing the necessity of 
compromise is a generous one which in- 
cludes all science and art in its ambit. 
Let us put it so as both to invite and to 
reward the philosophic mind: There are 
billions of things which may be felt, mil- 
lions that may be thought, thousands that 
may be said, hundreds that may be done, 
dozens alone of which may perhaps be done 
collectively. 

The climb thus celebrated down the 
lofty ladder of individual wishfulness to 
the narrowing exaction of collective life 
is a recession which informs every life 
with discipline and scars not a few with 
cynicism. At every step it discloses the 
release of the more in order to effectuate 
the concrete less. Such a formulation, 
however, obscures the desirability of 
compromise while emphasizing its neces- 
sity. It isour task to do justice to both— 
and to do this double duty with a pru- 
dent eye for the boundary of its values. 


* Read in part before the Southwestern Social 
Science Association, Dallas, 1942. 


COMPROMISE: ITS CONTEXT AND LIMITS' 


T. V. SMITH 


Compromise is necessary because we lit- 
erally cannot live without it. It is desir- 
able because we can live better with it. 
The practice is limited by the fact of 
necessity, the ideal of peace, and the 
hope of progress. 


I. THE CONTEXT OF COMPROMISE 
The foundations of its necessity are 


| laid in our very frame. Life is an equilib- 


rium of energies, few of which can tres- 
pass upon others without causing illness 
and none of which can monopolize the 
field of the organic without causing 
death. The history of medicine attests 
the necessity of interorganic accommo- 
dation, from the earliest blood-letting to 
equalize the humors on down to the very 
latest radio blurb for a restorative of the 
body’s balance against excess. 

As physically we exist by constant 
redress of disparate urges, so the mind 
lives upon prowess preserved against the 
prevailing of any of its separate elements. 
The too successful encroachment, for in- 
stance, of the dream upon action spells 
insanity, and the too successful resist- 
ance to the dream turns man into a clod 
of utter practicality or into the beast of 
unshamed passion. The life of the mind 
is a succession of “flights and perches,” 
as William James described it; or it is, 
with Hegel, an antithesis posed to a 
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synthesis and saved from insane imbal- 
ance by a happy synthesis indigenous to 
its changing seasons; or the healthy mind 
is conceived, with the older and ever wise 
Plato, as reason, the royal charioteer, 
driving in unity a team that taxes in- 
genuity by struggling against each other 
while also resisting the wise mastery of 
the charioteer. 

When this necessity of interorganic 
and intramental accommodation shows 
itself in social life, it spells compromise in 
a sense more literal than the accommoda- 
tions just discussed. Men are diverse in 
interest, and they are not always har- 
monious in principle. The extent to 
which any one interest can be made to- 
talitarian and dictatorial—even in the 
simple field of the mere economic—is 
limited by the division of labor requisite 
to the survival of any ample population. 
Workers of brawn cannot wholly deny 
rights to workers of brain, or the reverse, 
without cutting out from under each its 
own support. Healers of souls cannot 
entirely deny healers of body without 
finding themselves shy of souls to save, 
nor yet preservers of the bodily equilib- 
rium deny with impunity lawyers as sur- 
geons of social disequilibrium the right to 
a standard of life comparable to their 
own. Here, as elsewhere, the necessity 
and the desirability of compromise run 
together and issue as a single stream. 

It is this convergence that makes an 
ethical enterprise out of politics, which is 
the institutionalized art of compromise; 
that makes the politician the official cus- 
todian of consciences borne by men too 
weak to sustain them socially; and that 
invests the legislative process with the 
accolade of moral midwifery. If men 
cannot practice compromise themselves, 
they become victims of its practice upon 
them by others. For its practice prevails, 
willy-nilly. It prevails even where the 


overt alternative to it appears to have 
won the day; it prevails, that is, under 
dictatorship. 

In the struggle which goes on inside 
the ‘élite’ or “‘gang”’ constituted by the 
dictator and his advisers, there is always 
give-and-take. Where this is not so in 
the beginning, as perhaps with Hitler 
and his advisers in connection with the 
Russian campaign, it is so in the end, as 
with Hitler and his advisers after re- 
verses in Russia, or at the very latest 
with Hitler and his masters at some fu- 
ture peace table. These inner struggles 
over the determination of direction and 
the subsequent distribution of either the 
spoils of victory or the bitter spoilage 
of defeat—these struggles illustrate the 
compromise game in the camp of its ene- 
mies, albeit the game played irresponsi- 
bly. Compromise is, indeed, a necessary 
derivative of finitude. Only infinitude 
can circumvent its necessity. And play- 
ing at God leaves man nearer the devil 
than before, for it swells his normal hu- 
man weakness into presumption through 
the practice of conceit. 

There is, however, another and more 
pathetic sense in which dictatorship, as 
alternative to compromise, itself illus- 
trates adversely the compromise prin- 
ciple. In so far as the dictator has his 
complete way without compromise, he 
wreaks his will upon the wills of others. 
They knuckle under, finding “compro- 
mised,”’ in the worst possible sense of the 
term, not only their economic interests 
but their dearest moral convictions as 
well. So it is that men either compromise 
or get compromised. Compromise will 
out, either as totalitarian murder or as 
the essence of democratic morale. 

Advanced peoples elect it as morale. 
That is the reason they are advanced, 
and that is chiefly what constitutes ad- 
vancement. Civilization may, indeed, be 
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well conceived as the social process 
wherein men elect to do their own com- 
promising, thus keeping the process re- 
sponsible and making its results the ripe 
fruit of victory rather than the rotten 
refuse of defeat. When men elect in tol- 
erance to meet each other halfway, they 
promote the practice of compromise from 
the lowlands of irresponsible odiousness 
to the high level of moral creativity. 

It is this creativity of democracy 
which has led some of its students to 
object to “compromise” as the term to 
describe the principle of accommodation 
which it uses. Indeed, I have myself been 
criticized for overextending the term to 
cover the whole of the democratic way of 
life. There is a reason, however, for this 
extension, a reason which, when over- 
looked, dooms the democratic principle 
to acceptance only halfhearted. Since 
this is no time for anything short of dem- 
ocratic wholeheartedness, I propose to 
parade the reason for placing compro- 
mise at the heart of our way of doing 
things. I propose to make the parade ini- 
tially as odious as may be, so as to make 
the principle as secure as possible before 
the tale is done. The word itself does car- 
ry the tarnished aureole of moral medioc- 
rity. Let us accept this invidious sym- 
bol, for democracy does involve compro- 
mises that are offensive to the higher 
consciences. But let us accept it bravely, 
so as to make of the worse not the worst 
but the best. There is a moral chicken- 
heartedness abroad which borders upon 
sentimentalism and which begets soft- 
ness. My critics, I am convinced, are 
trying to obscure from themselves the in- 
volvement of conscience in the conflicts 
of politics. That is no way to be brave at 
a time of danger. 

If the necessity of compromise indeed 
required only accommodation between 
concrete interests, like those called ‘‘eco- 
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nomic,’’ there would hardly be adequate 
point to our present emphasis. For, after 
all, we Americans are far enough along 
not to murder each other for selfish ad- 
vantage, for the sake of the almighty dol- 
lar. But, truth to tell, no conflict of such 
interests ever comes to a collective head, 
shaking the legislature with its demand, 
until it has ceased to be the dollar and 
has become ‘‘the principle of the thing.”’ 
Conscience, as well as capital, is involved 
in every weighty collision of claims. This 
makes it impossible to restrict compro- 
mise to a question of interests; it is and 
will be a matter of principle also. Con- 
science cannot escape from the corrosion 
—if it were such—of compromise. Only 
soft-headedness will have it so. 

We have seen in our time what such 
softness means internationally. When 
men have grown accustomed to interpret 
their duty as the practice of benevolence 
alone, they find themselves utterly un- 
prepared for handling the malevolence 
which intermittently becomes man’s 
duty, if man may think it a duty to sur- 
vive. Pacifism is the logical outcome of 
an ethics of aspiration that makes no 
place in itself for evil. But pacifism is 
pusillanimous in the presence of those 
not impressed by the noble principle of 
nonresistance. I have heard an eminent 
religious pacifist declare that the mean- 
ing of re’gious conviction is the faith 
that a good man cannot be put in the po- 
sition of having to choose between two 
such evils as, for instance, to fight on the 
field of battle or to be mutilated in the 
concentration camp. Are there, then, no 
good men in England, in China, in 
Greece, in France? 

This romanticism of faith when re- 
duced to secular foundations may divert 
the meaning of compromise away from 
conscience and exhaust it in adjudicating 
conflicts economic. Any scaling-down of 
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economic claims, especially of the other 
fellow’s claims, is eagerly accepted and 
lauded as legitimate compromise. So it 
is; such compromise is entirely worthy of 
the esteem given it. But any encroach- 
ment by the legislator upon what the 
high-minded critic regards as the domain 
of conscience is at once censured, and the 
censure is generalized in the conception 
of the politician as scapegoat, “the low 
compromising fellow!” 

This narrowness of vision arises in part 
from the fact that high-minded citizens 
are usually concerned with interests that 
do have a superior claim upon legislators 
—education, for instance. Superiority of 
claim does not, however, mean finality of 
merit or exempt the superior conscience 
from compromise. Men who espouse 
such good causes must be prepared in 
dispute to meet somewhere near halfway 
those who as honestly think that another 
diversion of taxes (or limitation thereof) 
is the right thing to recommend. The in- 
verse deference with which politicians 
are held by the poor and helpless, on the 
one side, and by the educated and privi- 
leged, on the other, marks, more than 
anything else, the fact that certain con- 
cerns have become vested interests ren- 
dered sacrosanct by a premature finality 
of conscience. 

Prematurity does not constitute final- 
ity, and moral certitude of the educated 
and the sensitive falls far short of cer- 
tainty in the democratic way of life, 
where “each counts for one and nobody 
for more than one.’”’ I must insist that 
the context in which compromise arises 
is such as to render suspect all claims of 
conscience to preferred consideration. 
The limit of compromise is, beyond all 
doubt, not fixed primarily by appeal to 
conscience, and any conscience that 
thinks so becomes by that very fact an 
apologist for a covert form of dictator- 
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ship. There is a little Hitler hidden in 
the bosom of every conscientious man as 
well as in the heart of the unconscien- 
tious; and the conscience that does not 
see itself as a power drive needing sub- 
limation through politics is perhaps more 
dangerous to democracy than the con- 
science that crassly admits that it will 
have its way regardless. ‘‘Rationaliza- 
tion” is the bad meaning already 
achieved by intelligence which hides be- 
hind conscience, giving forth “good,” 
rather than “real,’’ reasons for action. 
The context of compromise is twofold— 
nonmoral and moral. It is the inexorable 
conflict of interests among men which 
most easily marks the domain and en- 
forces the technique of compromise; but 
it is the fact that there stand on both 
sides, as parties to all the great conflicts, 
men equally good and equally deter- 
mined to see that goodness is not shamed 
by those who are blind to it, which equal- 
ly distinguishes the domain of compro- 
mise. Where equally honest and equally 
intelligent men espouse what, for all 
that finitude can see, are equally legiti- 
mate interests, wrapping conscience 
around opposite sides of each contro- 
versy, there economic interests get com- 
promised, if they do, only at the cost of 
conscience itself. Conscience, too, either 
compromises or gets compromised. 

The way in which politicians, who ar- 
range the major compromises, are made 
the scapegoats by nearly all conscien- 
tious men lends high probability to this 
accounting of what happens in the career 
of conscience as a would-be innocent by- 
stander to economic conflicts. Men un- 
able to face what amounts to a semi- 
betrayal of their principles without loss 
of self-respect pass the buck to the scape- 
goat and through projected blame save 
themselves from loss of face and loss of 
all else that dictatorship entails. By such 
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devices the conscientious win time in 
which to educate their consciences to 
the acceptance of the best that can 
be achieved collectively as foundation 
enough for their self-respect. This ac- 
counting makes it possible for us to see 
compromise as moral, in a sense down- 
right creative for collective life and edu- 
cative for individual lives. Compromise 
is, indeed, the process through which, 
given the scapegoat machinery of media- 
tion and time for educative readjust- 
ment, conscience itself grows from more 
to more under the tutelage of social sym- 
pathy. “Follow your conscience,’’ said 
Ruskin, “but first be sure that it is not 
the conscience of an ass.”” The conver- 
sion of the asinine into the socially ade- 
quate requires time, patience, and strat- 
egy. There is no pain like the pain of a 
new idea, especially if it be new to con- 
science. In this larger context of patience 
and strategy we may see compromise as 
the very principle of growth, whereby 
conscience passes continually from ap- 
proximate fanaticism \toward a roomy 
many wisdom. Civilization is, indeed, 
always “beyond conscience,”’ as I have 
argued in a book of that title; but it is 

a “beyond” that is “within,”’ well with- 
in the magnificent ppttern of human 
growth. 

Let us illustrate both the necessity of 
all-out compromise and its beneficent re- 
sults before passing to the more analytic 
task of disclosing its I ‘mits. Consider a 
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profit-hazard: time and a half for over- 
time (and until recently) with wages 
doubled for Sunday and holidays. Mer- 
cenary on the surface, the drive is deeply 
moral at heart. 

Assuredly, in the light of all the factors 
involved, it is disingenuous to doubt the 
sincerity and sustained honesty of manu- 
facturers and businessmen and of their 
elected voices in Congress. This honesty 
is complicated, though not impugned, 
in the South, whence its loudest voices 
arise, by a sincere agrarianism and a 
deeply felt resistance to the collectiviza- 
tion of labor which industry somehow 
always brings in its train. In both South 
and North the drive is further compli- 
cated, if not purified, by the sentiment of 
patriotism. How can labor loaf along, 
the patriots insist, on forty hours a week 
when their, as well as our, sons are at the 
command of death twenty-four hours a 
day, seven days a week, on the sea, on 
the land, in the air? And how, in heav- 
en’s name, they persist, can labor haggle 
over time and a half when our boys, de- 
prived of arms thereby, thus have their 
own hazards doubled—and that at a 
trifle of peacetime pay? A profit motif is 
here, before our very eyes, transformed 
into a moral cause pregnant with patriot- 
ic fervor. 

This is a transformation, however, 
that—alas, alack!—is no respecter of 
persons. Look you now at the other side 
of the conflict. 

The drive which passed this law and 
now seeks to sustain it is also mercenary 
on the surface, but only on the surface, 
The unequal access to leisure in a civili- 
zation dedicated to equality of oppor- 
tunity has long been a shame. The 
shame was deepened by what has ap- 
peared the collective impossibility to 
remedy the sister-shame, the grossly 
unequal purchasing-power in a civiliza- 
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tion with an ever rising standard of life. 
Why should not the men who do the 
body of the world’s work reap their share 
of what they create, and, failing that, 
why in heaven’s name should they not be 
compensated by a larger leisure in a 
world where more and more is created by 
less and less? Clearly labor was out to 
get, and clearly is now out to keep, its 
largess in our expanding prosperity. 
Mercenary on the surface, this drive, too, 
is deeply moral at heart. 

For why not—why not, indeed— labor 
with its wages swollen to absorb the 
ground swell of our national prosperity, 
or, that failing, with its leisure enlarged 
to pass the work around and to share the 
major psychic income from toil? Why 
not, indeed? Is democracy a moral en- 
terprise dedicated to equality of access, 
or an immoral one dedicated to monop- 
oly of enjoyment? And as for patriotism, 
who in the last war was it that identified 
patriotism with profiteering? Is this 
“gang” now to be allowed to make patri- 
otism the second refuge of economic 
scoundrelism? Thus the hidden thoughts 
of laboring men and the strident pleas of 
their audible voices in Congress. And, as 
for forty hours a week, let management, 
let bureauracy, show that they are pro- 
ducing more. Let the efficiency experts 
testify at what maximum of hours the 
maximum output begins to decline. Calli 
the statisticians to testify whether there 
is a shortage of labor, save at the level of 
such high skill as will not be helped by 
increased hours of lessened pay. And, 
last of all, look at the marvelous morale 
reflected in labor’s voluntary renuncia- 
tion of the strike (and now of doubled 
pay for holidays) for the duration and at 
the remarkable speed with which we 
have bettered even the German record at 
converting a nation to full-bodied war. 
It would surely be disingenuous to 
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doubt the sincerity and morality of la- 
boring men and of those who defend the 
convictions of labor in the Congress of 
the United States. This honesty, like 
that of the other side, is complicated, 
though not invalidated, by many, many 
factors. But it is confirmed by one ever- 
lasting fact, the fact that democracy is a 
moral impetus ever making for equality 
among men—first, for political voice but 
at last for economic access of all to the 
unearned increment attendant upon an 
age of science. War for democratic ends 
is a sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal 
unless it is furthered by men sharing in 
its prosperity as well as in its hazards. 
This, after all, is what the shooting is all 
about, or ought to be about—a materzaliz- 
ing of the ethics of equal access from the 
Atlantic Charter to the furthest periph- 
ery of the Pacific. 

These two sides, with swords flashing 
but with arguments seldom clashing, 
confront each other in Congress in every 
recurrence of the agitation over hours 
and wages. Each side has a material 
stake, but one which has been heavily 
moralized; and each cause alike is now 
drenched in patriotism. Equally honest 
men, with causes equally sincere, meet in 
such manner that neither of them can 
permit the other to have its way without 
both loss of face and impairment of self- 
respect. That’s politics, as met and prac- 
ticed in legislature and Congress. 

Such a case will but recall to our demo- 
cratic minds a double fact: the fact, first, 
that there is no other way as just for set- 
tling such issues as the way of compro- 
mise; the fact, second, that such settle- 
ment requires the presence of a third 
party. Such settlement is politics; such a 
third party is the politician. This path of 
compromise is indicated to avoid dicta- 
torship and death, and it is desirable as a 
means to set each claimant on the way to 
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such uninflamed memories as will facili- 
tate neighborliness in the conduct of fu- 
ture business. 

Compromise, then, it would appear, 
arises in the narrow context of social ne- 
cessity and functions in the expanding 
context of individual growth and social 
progress. By transmuting the necessary 
into the desirable, men of good will make 
some minimum freedom of their utter- 
most fate. Only in the utter privacy of a 
conscience devoted to contemplation or 
of a consciousness contentedly otiose 
would there be no necessity of compro- 
mise. Every step taken frorn that bliss- 
ful state of solipsistic anarchy is taken 
“by your leave,” you being any other 
soul with whom I elect to associate with- 
out either arrogance or condescension. 
In groups that are small and like- 
minded, associations which one joins and 
which he can leave when he likes, there 
can be a minimum of compromise be- 
cause there arises there a minimum of 
conflict. But, as one increases the range 
of his action, he decreases the amount of 
his uncompromised autonomy. At last in 
politics, where rules are for all, rules can 
be made only by give-and-take; and even 
through that method the amount of one’s 
higher ideals that can be made to inform 
a statute is ordinarily very low indeed. 
The reason you cannot, to any large ex- 
tent, make men moral by law is that 
moral men cannot agree on the meaning 
of what is moral. They disagree as to 
who is to make whom do what. Lucky is 
the society whose laws represent a level 
of ideals higher than the lowest common 
denominator of individual consciences. 
Luckier still if, while bad men stay 
“within the law” thus lowly laid, good 
men exemplify in their actions ideals that 
are well beyond the level of the law. To 
demand the maximum of ideality at law 
is to achieve the minimum, for the im- 
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petuosity of such demands involves dic- 
tatorship as the method of accomplishing 
it. Such insistence suppresses the con- 
sciences of all but those of the dictator 
and his own compromise-clique. 

As testimonial, therefore, to a states- 
man-like view of our first topic, the con- 
text of compromise, we now enunciate 
two laws, if you will, of social life in rela- 
tion to ideals—the one a sheer necessity 
of peace, the other a basic condition of 
progress: (1) The quantity of compromise 
required in society varies directly with the 
area of action; (2) the quality of ideality 
surviving compromise varies inversely with 
the size of the collectivity. The relation of 
the two to each other may be best seen if 
we force them into one formulation: 
Quantity and quality of ideality for action 
are incompatible and so vary inversely. A 
great moralist of our time was driving at 
this truth when he (Nicolai Hartmann) 
declared that the higher the ideal the 
weaker, and the lower the stronger. I 
prefer to adumbrate the principle by re- 
peating what I began with as the general 
law of all life: “There are billions of 
things which may be felt, millions that 
may be thought, thousands that may be 
said, hundreds that may be done, dozens 
alone of which may perhaps be done col- 
lectively.” 

To demand the maximum of ideality 
—the highest demands of the private 
conscience—as the rule of collective ac- 
tion is to suffer the minimum ideality; 
for, since other consciences will not agree 
with the highest vision of any conscience, 
this vision can be put into action only by 
coercion, which in turn outrages all other 
values and mutilates its own by the form 
of implementation. To settle collective- 
ly, on the other hand, for the minimum 
ideality is to facilitate the realization of 
the maximum. This is so because the 
minimum can be agreed upon; the agree- 
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ment establishes a domain of peace and 
permits each conscience to go back to its 
groups of like-minded people and there 
work out its highest promptings directly 
for the subsequent indirect improve- 
ment of the body politic. To apply, for 
instance, the top demands of the con- 
science of either labor or capital to the 
conflicts between them would be to pro- 
voke either strikes or lockouts, which in 
turn would inflame both sides to an ada- 
mant insistence upon the impossible, 
whereas for each to accept as a working 
basis what little the other can allow is to 
create an atmosphere in which both may, 
in one way or another, approach nearer 
their maxima. Nowhere is it truer than 
in the career of conscience that he who 
saves his life shall lose it, and he who 
loses his life shall find it. 


II. LIMITS OF COMPROMISE 

A principle which, like this of compro- 
mise, is both necessary and desirable in 
social life would seem to be applicable 
without limit. Shall we, then, proclaim 
the main business of life to be compro- 
mise? Shall we, indeed, spend our time 
in nothing else than to discover more and 
better ways to compromise? Shall we 
greet our neighbor each morning with the 
friendly challenge: “Hast any compro- 
mise in thee this morning, Neighbor?” 
No, compromise is not applicable to life 
without limit. By way of indicating 
three limits to compromise, let me begin 
with a waiver and end with a piece of gen- 
eral advice. The waiver is that compro- 
mise does not apply to the individual in 
his privacy. Save as we indulge in a met- 
aphysics that makes each man a plural- 
ity, we do not apply the compromise 
principle to a man’s privacy. Make no- 
body else’s business your business and 
you'll never have to do business with 
compromise. Stay at home and you’ll 
escape the necessary rigors of the road. 
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But who wants forever to stay at home? 
So this brings us to our first general limit. 

1. This limit is necessity. A man does 
not have to compromise with himself, 
and so he does not do so. We have ar- 
gued that in social life compromise is a 
necessity. Sometimes it is, and there we 
indulge it. We have argued that compro- 
mise is desirable. Sometimes it is not, 
and there we do not indulge it. Where 
compromise is not necessary, it can hard- 
ly be desirable. Whoever, indeed, goes 
about hunting up chances to sacrifice his 
interests is a masochist, and whoever 
hungers to sacrifice his principles, if there 
be such a specimen extant, is a pervert. 
Sacrifice, which genuine compromise in- 
volves, is a virtue only where a necessity 
and its virtuousness reaches little fur- 
ther than its necessity. Whoever will let 
others cun their interests over his own is 
a “sissie,”” and whoever will let the con- 
science of another outweigh his own is a 
“softie.”” Necessity, then, is the mother 
of compromise, and we present the neces- 
sary as the first boundary of our princi- 
ple. 

Not all that bristles, however, is neces- 
sity. In the competition of interests 
bluffing is an established game, as in the 
competition of principles presumption is 
an established technique. Men must be 
wise as serpents if they are to become 
doves harmless to their own rights. Men 
wisely compromise when they are dead- 
locked, since there is no other way out 
that involves so little sacrifice. As com- 
promise is desirable only when necessary, 
so now we affirm it necessary only when 
somehow desirable. Desire, however, al- 
so functions quite as much in a field of 
narrowed option as in a freer field. Men 
will accept a half-loaf, but only when 
they cannot get a whole one and yet 
really want some bread. There comes 
times, nevertheless, when men prefer to 
do without bread altogether rather than 
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pay the price of even a half-loaf. It is 
under such conditions that we approach 
the second boundary of compromise. 

2. This second limit is peace. Not all 
that woos our desire wins our wills. Com- 
promise, when necessary, is desirable on- 
ly upon the assumption that the sacrifice 
involved will not lead to other sacrifices 
ad infinitum. Since compromise is an al- 
ternative to war, it loses its nature if it 
does not lead to peace. Sacrifice for the 
sake of larger and larger sacrifices makes 
no sense. The prospect of peace with 
progressive cessation of sacrifice is the 
goal whose absence marks the limit of the 
action. If men prefer strife to harmony, 
compromise is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable; and if men are put in such impos- 
sible conditions as to prefer the risk of 
death, and even death itself, to com- 
plicity in conditions resulting from sacri- 
fice, then compromise has reached its 
limit, and its opposite will appear to us as 
the most desirable evil open to option. 
Where the choice is between goods men 
make compromises with little reluctance 
because with little sacrifice. Where the 
choice is between definite goods and easy 
evils, compromise is still opportune. But 
where the choice is between definite evils, 
compromise grows hard, though still tol- 
erable if one evil is clearly less than the 
other. When, however, the evils are ar- 
duous and yet the choice unescapable, 
the compromise principle grows creaky 
of operation through cautious circum- 
spection. If the evil offered is intolerable, 
leading to certain struggle with the effec- 
tive means of further successful strug- 
gling forfeited, then compromise has 
reached its second limit; for to make the 
sacrifice would yield no peace in which to 
recoup. 

This limit of tolerability is most surely 
marked by intolerance itself. We can tol- 
erate without limit the tolerant alone. 
Intolerance always warns us of the en- 
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croaching limit where fighting must sup- 
plant the accommodation of compro- 
mise. 

Munich has become the current inter- 
national symbol of a condition that re- 
curs universally. Chamberlain compro- 
mised with Hitler, or thought he did, 
at the sacrifice of Czechoslovakia and 
otherwise. He brought home what, had 
it proved less than illusory, might have 
well rendered the sacrifice tolerable for 
Englishmen, and possibly in the long run 
for the Czechs—he brought home, as he 
said, ‘‘peace for our time.” That, how- 
ever, was only upon the assumption that 
Hitler was compromising with him by 
sacrificing something of his own. It soon 
became evident that Hitler expected 
Englishmen to be tolerant of his aims but 
that he did not mean to tolerate theirs or 
anybody else’s. Tolerance is for the tol- 
erant alone. When it became obvious 
that Hitler was all “take” and no “give,” 
the resulting situation itself became in- 
tolerable: Englishmen, seeing the price 
paid and no peace ensuing, preferred war 
and the risk of death to further toleration 
of an attitude eventually intolerable. If 
intolerable eventually, better intolerable 
now while some means are left for effec- 
tive struggle to right the wrong already 
allowed. 

Munich is the destructive symbol of 
compromise out of bounds. The Bill of 
Rights is our constructive symbol of 
compromise within bounds. I say “with- 
in bounds,”’ because there is abroad in 
the world and even among us a miscon- 
ception of what the Bill of Rights charges 
for what it guarantees. It guarantees 
freedom of private conscience from com- 
promise only upon the acceptance of 
compromise as the peaceful settlement of 
all public disputes. Politics is the undis- 
puted king of all that’s in dispute. If, 
when men get into serious dispute about 
economics or ethics or even religion, they 
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agree that the word of the mediator su- 
persedes the dictates of conscience upon 
that matter, they thereby guarantee the 
peace and take as their privilege com- 
plete freedom of private belief, a fair 
amount of freedom of speech, but only 
such freedom of collective action as is 
collectively approved. 

The theory of the constitution is that 
the politics of compromise alone makes 
possible the peace in which complete 
freedom of conscience can be allowed. 
Otherwise such freedom is impossible, 
because freedom of conscience violates 
freedom of conscience. Only where con- 
science agrees with conscience can con- 
science proceed to action, even in the 
name of religion. A Cook County judge 
has of late ringingly declared against in- 
solent trespass of homes in the name of 
religion: “Hurtful meddling with the 
souls and minds and religious beliefs of 
others is obnoxious to the very spirit of 
our federal and state constitutions and 
was not meant to be safeguarded by their 
guarantees for freedom of worship. ... . a 
“In their wisdom the Fathers,” he said, 
“foresaw that violent clashings of reli- 
gions will ultimately crush all faiths in 
America as they did in other lands.” 

The principle of this decision is sound, 
as against trespass even in the name 
of religion, whatever its prudence in 
judging the facts as to Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses. Conscience crucifies conscience 
unless the saints are protected from each 
other by political sinners who arrange 
the compromises of consciences and thus 
constitute the law which private citizens 
can agree to call “the public conscience.” 
Toleration, domestically as well as inter- 
nationally, is for the tolerant alone. Men 
who will not tolerate other consciences 
and the law which protects all alike from 
undue interference will not themselves 
justly be tolerated by the law, save be- 
hind the bars, where the law puts such 


presumptuous consciences. I have spo- 
ken already of “presumption” as an 
established technique in the prowess of 
conscience. A man who already knows 
all that’s right can teach very little to 
others; for they will match with pride his 
own presumption and will refuse to learn 
from him who advertises that he himself 
has not learned the limits of what he 
knows. A man who has achieved mod- 
esty enough to admit that he is not God 
is not going to permit some other man 
who has not made that discovery to im- 
pose upon him a bogus presumption. A 
man who does not respect other con- 
sciences by wooing them only with their 
leave is not himself guaranteed freedom 
to exhibit his own conscience in collec- 
tive action. Complete freedom ends with 
utter privacy, and it tapers off toward 
action only by general consent. If we tol- 
erate the intolerant, we do so not as a 
matter of their right but of our own 
graciousness—and that within the limit 
of prudence. Toleration belongs by right 
only to the tolerant. The downright 
intolerant deserve to get “socked,” 
whether we always deserve to “sock’”’ 
them or not. 

3. This brings us to the third limit of 
compromise. We add now to necessity and 
peace the limiting condition of progress. 
That there are compromises and com- 
promises life quickly teaches us. We can 
achieve peace at a price which quickly 


abolishes peace and yet makes it impos- - 


sible for us to recoup what we lost 
through the effort. Such Munich sym- 
bolizes. But we can also achieve peace at 
the price of stagnation, which, while not 
intolerant, turns all things dynamic to 
the static. Compromise must not be 
made a principle of statics. It has in it to 
become the major principle of dynamics. 
But this prospect counsels us to set as its 
final limit the possibility of progress. 
Compromise between two equally toler- 
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ant and dynamic persons or groups is not 
doomed to point down and down to 
death through acceptance of the intol- 
erable; it can point up and up toward 
infinite progress through mutual accom- 
modation. 

This possibility of progress is the dear- 
est possession of cur way of life. Modern 
democracy arose, indeed, when men 
could inscribe upon their banner the 
“perfectibility of mankind.” Science was 
young in the seventeenth century and 
hope was high. Science is ambivalent 
with maturity now and hope is lower; 
but the period of hopelessness has not 
yet arrived, nor need it ever arrive. 
Where two or three are gathered together 
in any name, and can stay together, 
there arises out of their union a new 
strength with its own instruments of po- 
tency. If we pay the price to keep to- 
gether, we may compensate for the sacri- 
fices which are entailed. Progress is the 
first-fruit of the compensation which 
compromise furnishes and furthers. 

When compromise is made upon such 
conditions that the sacrifices required to 
perfect it will breed further sacrifices at 
the next stage of compromise, then the 
compromise principle has met its third 
and final boundary. Renounce all hope, 
ye who brave this boundary. This is the 
place to quit compromising and to begin 
to fight with fuller faith in revolution 
than in evolution. Contrariwise, if the 
standards of life, or merely the state of 
feelings, can be so promoted by this com- 
promise as to warrant that the next com- 
promise will require less inequality of 
sacrifice, then we are operating inside 
the third boundary which safeguards the 
fertility of compromise. 

But progress is a slippery term, even 
more slippery than the names given 
to the other limits: “necessity” and 
“peace.” The chief ambiguity that 
should now be guarded against is the one 
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which narrows its meaning to the eco- 
nomic or even to the external. There is a 
state of feeling which is no less fecund for 
civilization than is a given standard of 
living. Indeed, it is arguable that the 
task of our time is the internalization of 
that external thing heretofore called ‘‘free- 
dom under laissez faire.’ With frontiers 
gone and waste spaces conquered and ex- 
ploited, the amount of external freedom 
which is compatible with large popula- 
tions is more limited than historically. 
When Lebensraum is not available for the 
uncautiously fecund without depriving 
the less fecund of the fruits of their cir- 
cumspection, what brand of justice is it 
that will give the fruits of caution to the 
incautious? If the Germans had been 
willing to internalize their demand for 
Lebensraum and so to find fulfilment for 
it in an intensification of their culture, 
they might have thus won more than 
they can win through war. If they had 
been willing to furnish to civilization 
men more skilled and cultured than 
other countries could furnish and to take 
as their reward a growing deference to 
what is finely Germanic, it is possible 
that they could have achieved more than 
they will achieve by the crasser standards 
of extraversion of their will to power. 
Other peoples could have met them half- 
way and in so meeting could have so mel- 
lowed their Prussianism that it would 
have seemed, to even them, full justice. 
Lebensraum of the spirit is something 
vastly different from the literal demand 
to blow your beery breath into the face 
of every foreigner you meet. 

Flaunting peace, however, they made 
such demands upon men more civilized 
as would have converted compromise in- 
to appeasement and would have turned 
the possibility of progress into the cer- 
tainty of retrogression. Since the world 
could not make such compromise seem 
compatible with progress and since Nazi 
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peace meant what civilization had al- 
ways understood by war, the Germanic 
determination to use necessity apart 
from all desirability illustrates our major 
law of ideals, that to demand the maxi- 
mum ideality collectively is to achieve 
only the minimum. Grasping for all, 
they are to receive less than a minimum 
if we can order it so. We shall make come 
true, if possible, the aspiration of these 
lines, published of late in London Punch 
to the aggressor armies: 


You have gone into a land of no returning, 
Not in the eastern snows nor in the West, 
Made havoc and lit fires that shall be burning, 

Long ater the guns rest. 


You have gone into a land of no repentance, 
Triumph and trumpet shall not help you now. 

The judge has passed the irrevocable sentence, 
The brand is on your brow. 


The civilized world is now, at long 
last, onto the racket of totalitarianism. 
It is the racket of rule or ruin. Free men 
do not propose to be ruined through 
being ruled by the intolerant, the pre- 
sumptuous, and the uncompromising. 
Civilization is compromise, but compro- 
mise with the sportsman-like. Compro- 
mise with Nazis or with samurai is out. 
They are both and each bad international 
sports, intolerable now to all tolerant men. 

Compromise elsewhere remains the 
rule: not without limit but within the 
limits now indicated. Let me close with 
an illustration nearer in space but re- 
moter in time than Munich or Pearl Har- 
bor. Jefferson was a great preacher of 
the give-and-take of compromise and a 
notorious practicer of it also, but he 
neither preached nor practiced without 
an observant eye upon the limit. His 
preachment proclaims our thesis, and his 
practice illustrates our cautions. The 
historical reader will recall Jefferson’s 
famous compromise with Hamilton 
which saddled the new federal govern- 


ment with all the debts of the Revolu- 
tionary War—but gave Virginia the per- 
manent capital of the new nation. This 
“trade” was arranged at Jefferson’s 
house, though under Hamilton’s aus- 
pices. Necessity drove Jefferson to seek 
through this compromise to save the new 
Union, because without it he saw no road 
ahead through peace to progress. 

This same Jefferson could, however, be 
adamant when these conditions were not 
present to fructify compromise. Follow- 
ing the Declaration of Independence, for 
instance, he declined an honorable for- 
eign mission with Franklin and went 
quietly and doggedly back home. He 
went to implement peacefully in Virginia 
as an exemplar the democratic impulse 
which martially was now to be vindi- 
cated against a foreign foe. Upon his do- 
mestic program, beginning with abolition 
of entail and primogeniture and ending 
with religious liberty and popular educa- 
tion, Jefferson could see no desirability 
in compromise and so would admit no 
necessity of it. Without such a program 
taking root somewhere he saw no prog- 
ress in the world, nor without it any 
genuine peace after the war. So, for near- 
ly a decade he struggled for his program 
unchanged, and lived to indite for his 
tombstone the hardest triumph he ever 
won, the triumph of tolerance itself over 
the bigotry which, beginning with family 
favor.tism, extended to the sanctuary 
and from there poisoned the whole blood 
stream of the body politic. 

To a half-loaf proposal on primogeni- 
ture that, with ancient Hebraic princi- 
ples, the eldest son should inherit a dou- 
ble portion, Jefferson, ordinarily recep- 
tive, replied with unwonted sharpness 
that “‘if the eldest son could eat twice as 
much, or do double work,” perhaps— 
otherwise, no! He was out to insulate 
intolerance, social or intellectual; and he 
fought it as one must, with resolution 
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like steel. He the most tolerant of men! 
—“it does me no injury for my neighbor 
to say there are twenty gods, or no god. 
It neither picks my pocket nor breaks 
my leg.”’ But he, this tolerant Jefferson, 
would not tolerate the intolerant. “A 
single zealot,” he warned, “may com- 
mence persecution, and better men be 
his victims.” 

So much for the limits of compro- 
mise—from Monticello to Munich and 
back permanently to Monticello. 

As I began this section with a waiver, 
let me fulfil now my promise to end it 
with a bit of advice—advice to the con- 
scientious. It is this: Let others do the 
political compromising for you; you stick 
by your guns so long as they are pointed the 
other way. This may seem strange advice 
to give after so highly recommending 
compromise as both necessary and de- 
sirable, the condition of peace and the 
prod to progress. It is not strange, how- 
ever, in a specialized age. 

Not only are the most conscientious 
people unable to make the necessary 
compromises with full self-respect; they 
also complicate the machinery of social 
adjustment when they anticipate the 
politicians. Arrangement of compromise, 
like many another good practice, belongs 
today to specialists. We have such spe- 
cialists, the politicians. Let these moral 
middlemen do this dirty work for you. 
They are paid to do it, and trained to do 
it. Moreover, they cannot do it well if 
you pull your punches. It is their busi- 
ness to find a middle course between two 
sincere and tangible positions. To locate 
the middle they must reckon from sta- 
tionary banks. If you do not insist upon 
your cause, they will have to deal with 
shifting banks as well as the whirling cur- 
rent of conflict in their efforts to locate 
the middle of the stream. To be a claim- 
ant and a compromiser at the same time 
is to injure conscience and to weaken the 
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claim. Have you not known too consid- 
erate husbands and wives, each trying to 
anticipate the other’s wants, until nei- 
ther either gave or got what was wanted? 
This domestic comedy of errors ensues 
with more serious consequences in social 
life when everybody joins wholesale in 
the compromising business. For to com- 
promise there needs to be something 
definite, concrete, and dependable to 
compose. 

Let the middlemen arrange your ma- 
jor mediation. With a good conscience 
pursue your conscientious way so long as 
it isa way. When it peters out on you— 
your guns pointing now at your own 
heart—then reward the politician who 
saves you from yourself as you reward 
the doctor who sets you on the road to 
health after your season of excess. A 
good sport will then pursue his interests 
and fulfil his principles as best he may 
down whatever path necessary compro- 
mise prescribes. 

It is thus that we get ahead. It is thus 
that competition in both action and eth- 
ics becomes a standard form of co-opera- 
tion. Prowess pushes toward progress 
until it stops progress in a deadlock. 
Then prowess through specialists unlocks 
the frozen energies and frees them for 
further life. Necessity cannot daunt us; 
for peace turns necessity into desirabil- 
ity, and progress is the result. We shall 
now transfix the fatalism of the fatu- 
ous Aryan with the fulness of freedom 
through our own iron wills. There is a 
desperation which is moral in nature and 
mighty in consequence. With the morale 
born of moral desperation, we of the de- 
mocracies now fight, uncompromising, 
for a future in which compromise will be 
once more secure through the machinery 
of democracy, secure behind such safe- 
guarding boundaries as Peace and Prog- 
ress. 
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WALT WHITMAN’S INTUITION OF REALITY 
MAXIMILIAN BECK* 


RE is a fundamental philosophi- 
cal thesis in all of Whitman’s writ- 
ings—that the value of anything 

that exists does not lie in its specific qual- 
ity, in what it is, but purely in its own 
being. No poet except Whitman has seen 
this so deeply and clearly, nor has any 
other writer expressed it in so powerful 
and persistent a way. No one can under- 
stand Whitman who does not feel that all 
his words are intended to convince us of 
that unique thesis. Many passages of his 
poems seem merely shocking or tiresome 
unless understood as a means of empha- 
sizing his infinite delight in pure real ex- 
istence. 

There is an immense difficulty, how- 
ever, in expressing this value directly. It 
is beyond all that is in any way specific 
and definable. It is not this or that dis- 
tinct thing but only the same reality 
within very different things. How is it 
possible for a poet to speak of such a real- 
ity? Poets usually describe distinct 
things, definite feelings or landscapes, 
and they are charmed with the beauty 
of quite particular forms; but Whitman 
was consciously aware that it is never a 
distinct thing or form with which he is 
charmed but only the fact of reality it- 
self in all its fulness. 

Sometimes he tries to express this. 
Then, however, he becomes too abstract 
and is dissatisfied with his writing: ‘““The 
words of my book nothing, the drift of 
it everything.’”* Still he attempts it. He 


*I wish to make grateful acknowledgment to 
Professor Charles W. Hendel for his friendly and 
helpful advice. 


« “Shut Not Your Doors.” 
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put first before the rest 
as light for all and entrance-song for all, 
that of eidolons.? 


He then enumerates the most varied 
“hues and objects of the world,” in order 
to demonstrate that there is a ghostlike, 
unreal character in all existing things and 
persons, in so far as they are regarded 
only as having fixed form or distinctness. 
All these particulars are, he says, “‘be- 
yond the entities of entities” and there- 
fore “‘eidolons,”’ things in the state of 
ideality, characterized as thin, light, lack- 
ing all being and resistance of their own. 

Whitman needs this collection of eido- 
lons for contrast, to show “entities of en- 
tities.” The word “entity” is defined as 
“a thing’s existence as opposite to its 
qualities or relations; a thing that has 
real existence.’ That reminds us of the 
term “‘esse existentiae” used by scholasti- 
cism, meaning a fundamental value of 
pure reality given by God to every exist- 
ing creature. This term is opposed to “‘es- 
sentia,”” which means forms or qualities 
taken as only ideas. 

“That I walk up my stoop, I pause to 
consider if it really be.’’* “To be in any 
form, what is that?”’>’ Whitman tries in 
two ways to tell concretely what real 
“being” is. One way is through glorify- 
ing life, the other through glorifying the 
individual simply as individual. 

Now, in attempting to identify the val- 
ue of pure reality with that of life, Whit- 
man anticipates both Nietzsche and 


2 “Fidolons.” 
3 Concise Oxford Dictionary (1934). 
4 “Song of Myself,” 1. 24. 5 Ibid., 1. 27. 
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Bergson. Life is seen as “ebb and flow of 
endless motion” of the ocean,° as opposed 
to all static or fixed forms. All such forms 
are past and stiffened life, “outward,” 
“surfaces,” “the life that has exhibited 
itself.”’? ‘‘All is procession, The universe 
is a procession with measured and per- 
fect motion.’”’* The original cause is 
called “seething principle,” “orb of 
many orbs.”’® With all this Whitman an- 
ticipates what became later the decisive 
principles of “Philosophy of Life.” 

A Dionysiac view of disaster, struggle, 
death, and pain too is already present. 
Hence he finds it necessary to paint sex- 
uality, which represents to him, through 
the strength and ecstasy of the élan vital, 
a submerging and transcending of all 
fixed forms in this triumphal act of pure 
reality. Whitman emphasized love and 
death as the individual’s joy at submerg- 
ing: 

I joyously sing the dead, 

Lost in the loving floating ocean of thee, 

Loved in the flood of thy bliss, O death. 

From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee I propose saluting thee, 

adornments and feastings for thee.'° 


And: 
The mystic delirium, the madness amorous, the 
utter abandonment 


What is all else to us? only that we enjoy each 
other and exhaust each other if it must be so.” 


This vision of life, however, is not the 
nihilistic philosophy of Schopenhauer 
and Tristan but Nietzsche’s joyous af- 
firmation of life."* So the similarity of the 


6 “In Cabin’d Ships at Sea.” 

7“To the Historian.” 

8 “T Sing of the Body Electric.” 

“To Thee, Old Cause.” 

10 “Memoirs of President Lincoln.” 


™ “Children of Adam,” from “Pent-Up Aching 
Rivers.” 


12 Nietzsches Werke, XII, 375. 


diction and the prophetic attitude of Also 
sprach Zarathustra to many passages of 
the Leaves of Grass is striking. Even the 
idea and the pathos of Nietzsche’s Super- 
man, although in a very perverted sense, 
might well have been taken over from 
Whitman. Compare with Zarathustra’s 
concept of the present man as bridge or 
transition between the human past and 
future this thought from Whitman: 

I am an acme of things accomplish’d, and I an 

encloser of things to be." 


Further: 


The new society at last, proportionate to 
Nature, 

In man of you, more than your mountain peaks 
or stalwart trees imperial, 

In woman more, far more, than all your gold or 
vines, or even vital air. 


Fresh come to a new world indeed, yet long pre- 
pared, 
I see the genius of the modern, child of the real 


and ideal, 

Clearing the ground for broad humanity, the 
true America heir of the past so grand, 

To build a grander future."4 


And again: 

Poets to come! orators, singers, musicians to 
come! 

Not today is to justify me and answer what I 
am for, 

But you a new brood, native, athletic, con- 
tinental, greater than before known, 

Arouse! for you must justify me. 

I myself but write one or two indicative words 
for the future 

I but advance a moment only to wheel and 
hurry back in the darkness.'s 


Compare with Zarathustra’s “Speak and 

break!’ One is reminded of Zarathustra’s 

“‘Nachtlied” by: 

If I could now and always send sunrise out of 


13 “Song of Myself,” 1. 44. 
4 “Song of the Redwood Tree,” I. 3. 
«5 “Inscriptions,” “Poets To Come.” 
%6 “Song of Myself,” 1. 25. 
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Walt, you contain enough, why don’t you let it 
out then??? 


.... I have stores plenty and to spare, 
~ And anything I have I bestow.*® 


And even the tune and melody of the 
beautiful song of Nietzsche’s Zarathustra 
remind one of Whitman’s songs like 
“Night on the Prairies” or ‘A Clear Mid- 
night.” The rhythm and structure of the 
“Ja und Amen Lied” in Nietzsche’s Zara- 
thustra, entitled “Die sieben Siegel” re- 
call Whitman’s “Excelsior”; one feels 
that a verse like “And who had made 
hymns fit for the earth? for I am mad 
with devouring ecstasy to make joyous 
hymns for the whole earth” could as well 
stand in that song of Nietzsche. 
Particularly surprising, too, is the 
identical vision of a “dancing” life. 
Whitman desires at the end of his ‘Song 
of Joys”: 
O to have life henceforth a poem of new joys! 
To dance, clap hands, exult, shout, skip, leap, 
roll on, float on! 


Many passages emphasize the circular 

movement of life, its character of “orb 

of orbs.” 

Ages and ages returning at intervals, 

Undestroy’d wandering immortal, 

Lusty, phallic, with the potent original loins, 
perfectly sweet." 


Ever the growth, the rounding of the circle, 
Ever the summit and the merge at last (to 
surely start again).?° 


One remembers, in reading passages like 
“The revolving cycles in their wide sweep 
having brought me again,’”** Nietzsche’s 
“ever-returning” the Ring der ewigen 
Wiederkunft. Also, this “ever-lasting 
coming-again” means the same to both 
Whitman and Nietzsche, life not as 


19 “Children of Adam.” 
20 “Fidolons.” 


17 
18 Thid., 1. 40. 


21“Children of Adam”; “To the Garden the 
World.” 
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standing still but existing only by mov- 
ing, acting, dancing. “Nothing dies,” 
“nothing decays.” ‘The sinallest sprout 
shows there is really no death.” Every- 
thing exists by forever moving, returning 
to itself, “dancing,” and this existence is 
an act of joyously affirming itself, of de- 
light—in spite of misfortune and suffer- 
ing.?3 

Life seen in this way represents forci- 
bly the power of reality, in so far as it 
transcends all specific forms, merely by the 
weight of its infinite riches. It bursts all 
fixed forms; it is a whirling ecstasy of de- 
light, opposed to all distinct and static 
forms, which are seen as poverty and the 
void of nonexistence. Life represents the 
act of reality in the wasteful plenitude of 
changing beings as a continuous new cre- 
ation of the same being. Through birth 
and death the same persists, transcend- 
ing always what already is. Thus the dy- 
namism of real existence is stressed. 

Precisely through its contradictions, 
too, life manifests its riches overflowing 
all limited forms and particularity. 


Still though the one I sing, 
(One, yet of contradictions made)*4 


Do I contradict myself 
Very well then, I contradict myself 
(I am large, I contain multitudes).5 


It is this same intuition of the value of 
all reality which makes Whitman insist 
also on the point that all religions to- 
gether are true.” That is why he declares 
himself at once theist, atheist, and pan- 
theist. One cannot doubt the religious 
sincerity manifested in each of his sen- 


2a “Song of Myself,”’ 1. 6. 

23 This circular character of life does not concern 
the moral existence of man where the essential im- 
possibility of temporal returning is the decisive fac- 
tor. An absolute validity belongs to the temporal 
decision and a kind of overtemporal eternity to the 
moment, as Kierkegaard has shown. 


24 “Tnscriptions.” 


3s “Song of Myself,” |. 51. % Thid., 1. 43. 
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tences, nor does he incline to any plati- 
tudes or attempt to sweep contradictions 
away. But he cannot allow that any- 
thing that had been important to any- 
body at any time should be lost or in 
vain, nor that anyone’s life should have 
been without meaning. 

All the contradictions concern, indeed, 
but the surface, not the reality itself. 
Whitman’s philosophy paradoxically 
stresses, by the negation of particular 
limited beings, the principle that value 
lies visible just beyond them. Reality is 
seen as swallowing both forms and singu- 
larity. This is lixe the philosophy of 
Hegel, about which Whitman was enthu- 
siastic. For Hegel, too, everything has 
its own reality, not separate by itself, but 
existing only in universal connection 
with all other things: Everything really 
exists as a moment only of the “absolute 
idea.”’ And, vice versa, the total of the 
“absolute idea” exists as a whole in every 
particular being. 

On this point of view a thing is real 
only in so far as it represents the totality 
of all other things through their dialecti- 
cal connection with it. Now since the val- 
ue of reality is seen in the superabun- 
dant fulness of all, no real thing represents 
less fulness or less value than another. 
This means that all things are of equal 
value. It seems to me that it was this 
consequence of Hegel’s philosophy that 
impressed Whitman so deeply when he 
spoke of it as “an essential and convinc- 
ing justification of New World democ- 
racy.”27 

The same idea made a radical new the- 
odicy possible for Whitman, one which 
insists upon the value even of pain and 
ugliness. Other theodicies have tried to 
justify evil by arguing that a wholly per- 
fect world would represent less fulness of 


27 Whitman in his “Carlyle from American Points 
of View.” 
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being than a world which contains in it- 
self good and evil. They consider pain, 
ugliness, misery, and the like as necessary 
contrasts and complements to the good. 
A. O. Lovejoy introduces the term 
“plenitude” for such a principle and de- 
clares that it is “rather the principle of 
the necessity of imperfection in all its 
possible degrees” than the true principle 
of perfection.”* He illustrates the mean- 
ing of this principle in many impressive 
examples from the history of theology, 
philosophy, science, and poetry. In such 
theodicies plenitude means fulness in the 
sense of a totality of all real beings. 
This plenitude is good, then, because real 
existence in itself is better than no exist- 
ence or only ideal existence. A world ad- 
mitting more beings to participate in the 
good of real existence is better than a 
world with a smaller number of real be- 
ings. This view really presupposes, how- 
ever, the intuitive notion that real exist- 
ence is itself always good. (For a real 
world representing the principle of pleni- 
tude would be worse than a world with- 
out it, if reality in itself were not identi- 
fiable with value.) 

For Whitman the value of reality in 
itself is in the plenitude taken not in the 
sense of a total of all beings but as the 
abundant material of everything. This 
means the material which provides every 
real individual thing with its substantial- 
ity. Here of course, material is not un- 
derstood in the limited meaning of only 
bodily material but as a substance which 
gives to the form the solidity of real ex- 
istence. Without it the specific forms of 
things have that unsubstantial ideality 
which made Whitman call them “eido- 
lons.” Fulness of materiality, however, 
imparts to the forms density, impenetra- 
bleness, and the weight of triumphant 
power of self-affirmation. 

28 Cf. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being, p. 340. 
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There corresponds to this philosophy 
which revels in the universe of beings an 
ethics of liberty—a liberty from all fixed 
patterns, from all bonds, from being pos- 
sessed by possessions; a freedom to view 
clearly all the richness of the world. No- 
where do we find more positively ex- 
pressed the meaning of progress and the 
obligation of achieving it than in No. 13 
of Whitman’s “Song of the Open Road.” 
It is based upon the knowledge that ev- 
ery holding of private property and ev- 
ery particular achievement must be paid 
for by the loss of infinite riches of reality: 

To look up or down no road but it stretches 
and waits for you, however long, but it 
stretches and waits for you, 

To see no being, not God’s or any, but you also 
go thither, 

To see no possession but you may possess it, 
enjoying all without labor or purchase, ab- 
stracting the feast yet not 

Abstracting one particle of it, . 

To know the universe itself as a road, as many 
roads, as 

Roads for travelling souls. 


All parts away for the progress of souls. 


. . Of the progress of the souls of men and 
women along the grand roads of the uni- 
verse, all other progress is the needed 
emblem and sustenance. 


Whitman is the legitimate prophet of 
progress. No one could assert that Whit- 
man denied the positive worth of earthly 
goods. But through his praise of the ex- 
cellence of this earth sounds the old warn- 
ing of the gospel: “For what shall it prof- 
it a man, if he shall gain the world and 
lose his own soul?’”’ (Mark 8:36): 

You shall not heap up what is called riches, 
you shall scatter with lavish hand all that 
you earn or achieve, 

you but arrive at the city to which you are 
destin’d, you 

hardly settle yourself to satisfaction before you 
are call’d by an irresistible call to depart.”9 


29 “Song of the Open Road,” I. 11. 


So Whitman shows how to place Ps 
tianity within the center of the mmf 

A basic defect of the present age, as 
seen by Whitman in its very beginning, 
is the complete inability to enjoy the 
abundance of material goods. Strict 
speaking, this inability comes from a a, - 
ical misinterpretation of the real meaning 
of enjoyment; after its spiritual meaning 
had been lost, the existence of a clear 
conscience with enjoyment disappeared 
accordingly. 

Enjoyment does not mean a subjective 
pleasure produced by the satisfaction of 
our needs and impulses but a perception 
of objective values.*° Religion experi- 
ences them as a manifestation of the cye- 
ative power of God and as manifestation 
of the fulness and kindness of God’s 
grace. Enjoyment, when seen this way, 
could again be obtained with a clear con- 
science. Man need not rush into a sense- 
less race between his own working power 
and that of the machine, with the only 
result that he stupefies himself. 

The spiritual attitude of enjoyment, 
however, is based upon an abatement of 
the eagerness to possess blindly masses of 
things which one is unable actually to 
appropriate. An infinite plenitude of the 
whole world is opened to the man who 
does not fasten himself on distinct goods, 
driven by the desire of blind possession. 
This is the meaning of the “treasure of 
the holy poverty,” as St. Francis of As- 
sisi calls it. Whitman teaches that same 
attitude toward material goods. 

In so far as the “Faustian” and “‘dy- 
namic” will can mean anything positive- 
ly good at all, it is what Whitman tells in 
these words: 


And I said to my spirit, When we become the 
enfolders of those orbs, and the pleasure and 


3° Cf. my lecture on the method of the objec- 
tivistic aesthetics in Deuxiéme congrés international 
d’ esthétique et de science de l'art (Paris, 1937), I, 13 f. 
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knowledge of everything in them shall we be 
fill’d and satisfied then? 

And my spirit said, No, we but level that lift to 
pass and continue beyond. 


Whitman’s conception of religion is al- 
so founded on the intuition that reality 
transcends all distinctness. 

Each is not for its own sake, 
I say the whole earth and all the stars in the sky 
are for religion’s sake.%* 


But there is something else very great, it makes 
the whole coincide, 

It, magnificent, beyond materials with continu- 
ous hands sweeps and provides for all.33 


And the glorification of masses of people, 
ecstatic exclamations like “omnes,” 
“omnes,” or “en masse” are also based 
upon his vision of the worth of reality, 
“embracing all” and transcending all sin- 
gularity and individuality. 

On the other hand, the distinctiveness 
of forms, too, is able to hint indirectly at 
reality in itself by the impressiveness 
with which the sharpness of forms re- 
veals the act of realization. Phenomena 
like characteristics and traits may serve 
as examples of what we have in mind 
here. The more a form contrasts by its 
difference with all the other forms, the 
more the fulness and weight of reality 
surges against the forms and is stressed 
by them. It is as if the vehemence of 
realization seems to be strengthened. 
Things, therefore, seem to be more real 
when they are impressive and distinct. 

Whitman glorifies the individual per- 
sonality and stresses the infinite worth of 
every single man: “I will not have a 
single person slighted or left away.”’34 In 
this context a striking habit of Whitman 
should be mentioned. He likes endlessly 


3* “Song of Myself,” 1. 46. 
3 “Starting from Paumanok,”’ |. 7. 
33 Tbid., 1. 9. 

34 “Song of Myself,” 1. 19. 
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to enumerate various single and casual 
realities. Often he scarcely describes but 
gives proper names only. Such a naked 
enumeration, as for instance in Salut au 
Monde gives the impression of “haec- 
ceitas,” and thus of pure reality. No par- 
ticular distinctiveness of quoted things 
but their individual and accidental real- 
ity is stressed. And that cannot be de- 
scribed but only named. Such a naked 
enumeration of an infinite succession 
gives the impression of an infinite abun- 
dance of pure reality, while it portrays 
in some way the Dionysiac superabun- 
dance of life wasting itself in inexhaust- 
ible riches. 

We observe again that all Whitman’s 
poetry is intended to hint indirectly at 
what cannot be described directly be- 
cause it is beyond all distinct contents: 
the value of reality itself. Life, too, is ul- 
timately a content, though it is closely 
approaching the pure act of reality. We 
should misunderstand Whitman, then, if 
we held that he identifies the worth of 
reality with life taken as pure motion and 
progression, transcending all statics of 
forms and every particular and separate 
distinctiveness. He does ‘not merely 
praise life; he praises the absolute worth 
of every particular and individual per- 
son. He stresses the worth of everything 
and everyone, thus fighting a supposed 
hierarchy of value. His most important 
thesis is that of the absolute equality in 
worth of every real existing being. 

And that all the things of the universe are per- 
fect miracles, each as profound as any.*s 


I believe a leaf of grass is no less than the 
journey-work of the stars.3¢ 


Not objecting to special revelations, considering 
a curl of smoke or hair on the back of my 
hand as curious as any revelation.37 


35 “Starting from Paumanock,” 1. 12. 
3¢ “Song of Myself,” 1. 31. 37 [bid., 1. 41. 
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Dung and dirt more admirable than was 
dreamed.3* 

I do not call one greater and one smaller, 

That which fills its period and place is equal to 
any.39 

It cannot fail the young man who died and was 
buried, 

Nor the young woman who died and was put 
by his side. 

Nor the little child that peep’d in at the door, 
and then drew back and was never seen 


again, 

Nor the old man who has lived without purpose 
and feels it with bitterness worse than gall, 

Nor him in the poor house tubercled by rum and 
the bad disorder, 

Nor the numberless slaughter’d and wreck’d, 
nor the brutish koboo call’d the ordure of 
humanity, 

Nor the sacks merely floating with open mouths 


for food to slip in, 

Nor anything in the earth, or down in the oldest 
graves of the earth, 

Nor anything in the myriads of spheres, nor the 
myriads of myriads that inhabit them, 

Nor the present, nor the least wisp that is 
known.‘° 


Thus Walt Whitman is the announcer 
of a democratic metaphysics. His deraoc- 
racy means a cosmic democracy, far sur- 
passing the merely political meaning. 

This democratic metaphysics of Whit- 
man is the outcome of his intuition of 
value as not lying in distinct forms or 
qualities of real existence but in reality 
itself{—although reality in itself is em- 
phasized by the sharpness of its distinct 
forms. Every real being is equal in val- 
ue, because the value is not based on the 
distinctness but on reality alone. The act 
of realization is equal in every being. 

We should mention here that Whit- 
man’s intuition concerning the worth of 
pure reality agrees with the experience 
of common sense as expressed in famous 
proverbs like these: “Rather a living dog 
than a dead lion” (Ecclesiastes), or 


38 [bid. 


39 Tbid., 1. 44. 4° “Song of Myself,” 1. 43. 


“rather a porter on the earth than a king 
in the realm of shades!’ (Homer). 

This conception of pure reality as a 
principle of value is opposed to all phi- 
losophies which maintain a hierarchy of 
values; it is recognized by the traditional 
philosophy, in so far as it identifies the 
summum bonum with God, the ‘‘absolute 
substance,” and this with true or genuine 
being. Perfection through plain reality is 
also granted to the world by God through 
creation. No one else has expressed this 
so radically as Whitman; no one else has 
drawn its consequences so regardlessly. 
But this too makes Whitman so shock- 
ing, for he includes all that really does 
exist, wickedness, dirt, misery, pain, dis- 
aster, wrong, meanness, bestiality, and 
vice. Whitman is far from justifying 
such evils. He faces here one of the most 
difficult problems of philosophy, that of 
bringing into harmony the religious in- 
tuition of an ultimately absolute and per- 
fect world with the moral obligation of 
promoting progress and fighting evil. To 
work toward a better state implies the 
idea of an imperfect world. Whitman ac- 
cepts the antinomy, in its entire sharp- 
ness of contradiction, of a perfect world 
and of a world which is to be bettered 
by man. 

Whitman is superior to Nietzsche, in 
so far as the latter sacrificed moral in- 
sights to his intuition of a Dionysiac life. 
Whitman lived always among the people. 
Through fellowship with them he experi- 
enced human kindness as an inner spir- 
itual reality which evidently resisted be- 
ing reduced to physiology and psychol- 
ogy as Nietzsche tried to do. He did 
not lose the sense of a radical dualism in 


man. 


Proved to me this day beyond cavil that it is 
not my material eyes which finally see, 


Nor my material body which finally loves, 


walks, laughs, shouts, embraces, procreates." 


4 “Song of Joy.” 
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After enumerating many actions and ex- 

periences, he says: 

But they are not the Me myself 

Apart from the pulling and hauling stands what 
Iam, 

Stands amused, complacent, compassionating, 
idle, unitary, 

Looks down, is erect, or bends an arm on an 
impalpable certain rest, 

Looking with side-curved head curious what 
will come next, 

Both in and out of the game, and watching and 
wondering at it.4? 


We find a similar observation in Henry 
Thoreau’s Journal, of August 8, 1852: 

I am conscious of the presence and criticism 
of a part of me which, as it were, is not a part of 
me, but spectator, sharing no experience, but 
taking note of it, and that is no more I than it is 
you. When the play—it may be the tragedy of 
life—is over, the spectator goes his way. 


Morality as the spiritual reality of man 
cannot be experienced without intez- 
course with others and without fulfilling 
simple duties which evidently arise only 
through that intercourse. In practical 
fellowship it becomes evident that moral- 
ity has an absolute unconditioned supe- 
riority over every other worth, over 
health, vitality, and beauty. Mere con- 
templation without action makes one 
blind to such most obvious facts of mo- 
rality. Nietzsche, being absolutely soli- 
tary and contemplative, was condemned 
to that kind of blindness. The more con- 
vulsively he attempted to analyze mo- 
rality by a most subtle psychology, the 
more he himself was far from simple mo- 
rality. 

Whitman knew very well that “hero- 
ism” of which Nietzsche became the 
prophet. He told many terrible stories of 
the “joys of the soldier.” He, too, as- 
serted “there is in fact no evil.’’4* He had 
the vision too of a positive value realizing 
itself through self-destruction in “hero- 


# “Song of Myself,” 1. 4. 
43 “Starting from Paumanok,” |. 7. 
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ism” as a manifestation of the Dionysiac 
superabundance of reality. Nevertheless, 
he became the most enthusiastic prophet 
of charity, humanity, and progress. And 
in his behavior toward typhoid-stricken 
and dying men, he reminds one of St. 
Francis of Assisi; he did not avoid com- 
ing in contact with these people, to help, 
strengthen, and console them.* 

To be sure, Whitman knows moral de- 
cision, moral indignation, and choice of 
good and rejection of evil. He says: 
Embody all presences outlaw’d or suffering, 


See myself in prison shaped like another man, 
And feel the dull unintermitted pain... . 


.... Askers embody themselves in me and I am 
embodied in them, 
I project my hat, sit shame-facea and beg... . 


.... That I could forget the mockers and in- 
sults! 

That I could forget the trickling tears and the 
blows of the bludgeons and hammers! 

That I could look with a separate look on my 
own crucifixion and bloody crowning.‘ 


And: 


The snag-tooth’s hostler with red hair redeem- 
ing sins past and to come, 

Selling all he possesses, travelling on foot to fee 
lawyers for his brother and sit by him while 
he is tried for forgery.‘ 


Whitman decides not only for moral good 
and against evil but also for health and 
beauty, against sickness and wickedness. 


No diseas’d person, no rum-drinker or venereal 
taint is permitted here.47 


But to all these passages many others 
may be opposed, shocking as they are 
not only by their radical “Beyond Good 
and Evil’’** but also by their “beyond” 


44 Cf. his letters to his mother during the Civil 
War. 


4s “Song of Myself,” Il. 37-38. 
46 “Song of Myself,”’ 1. 41. 
47 “Song of the Open Road,” I. ro. 


48 Whitman goes so far as to replace the Holy 
Trinity by what he calls “The Square Deific,” in- 
cluding even the Devil! 
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health and disease, beauty and wicked- 
ness, pleasure and pain, agreeableness 
and disagreeableness. 


I am not the poet of goodness only, I do not 
decline to be the poet of wickedness also. 


What blurt is this about virtue and about vice? 

Evil propels me and reform of evil propels me, 
I stand indifferent, 

My gait is no fault-finder’s or rejecter’s gait, 

I moisten the roots of all that has grown.49 

This is the meal equally set, this the meat for 
natural hunger, 

It is for the wicked just the same as the right- 
eous, I make appointments with all, 

I will not have a single person slighted or left 
away, 

The kept woman, sponger, thief, are hereby in- 
vited, 

The heavy-lipp’d slave is invited, the veneralee 
is invited; 

There shall be no difference between them and 
the rest.s° 


I make the poem of evil also, I commemorate 
that part also, 

I am myself just as much evil as good, and my 
nation is—and I say there is in fact no evil, 

(Or if there is I say it is just as important to you, 
to the land or to me, as anything else).5 


O something pernicious and dread! 
Something far away from a puny and pious life! 
Something unproved! Something in a trance! 
Something escaped from the anchorage and 

driving free.s? 


What is commonest, cheapest, nearest, easiest, 
is Me.s3 


Here we have to ask the question: 
Why does Whitman incline to shocking 
subjects? It would be ridiculous to sug- 
gest that a man like Whitman was long- 
ing for the sensational and shocking in 
order to arouse the prudish and tender- 
hearted. No, the reason for his enjoying 


49 “Song of Myself,” 1. 22. 

5° Tbid., 1. 19. 

* “Starting from Paumanok.” 
s2 “A Song of Joys.” 

53 “Song of Myself,” 1. 14. 


shocking subjects is a very profound and 
serious one. Everyone knows in his life 
periods of infinite tediousness and empti- 
ness through exclusive experience of too 
much beauty and good fortune. Life 
flows too lightly, too smoothly, without 
any resistance. One loses the conscious- 
ness of reality. In these times one longs 
for roughness, bitterness, sharpness. One 
would like to bite one’s finger to get, by 
means of pain, the feeling that one is 
living and not dead. One might say that 
this attitude is but a result of surfeit and 
lack of change. Yet constant suffering of 
pain never causes that feeling of empti- 
ness and tediousness which continual 
good luck and beauty produce. Beautiful 
forms and pleasant contents prove them- 
selves too thin. They lose their intrusive- 
ness and strength and affect us in an un- 
real manner. On the other hand, bitter- 
ness, wickedness, and the like manifest 
the strength, hardness, intrusiveness, and 
the resistance of reality. It is as if wick- 
edness, bitterness, and the like were con- 
centrated beauty, sweetness, fragrance! 
This opinion corresponds to many facts 
of science. Pains are felt when the organs 
of perception are irritated by too strong 
external irritations. Unpleasant-tast- 
ing or -smelling substances are highly 
concentrated mixtures of substances 
which taste and smell very good when 
separated from one another. Most de- 
lightful perfumes can be distilled from 
ill-smelling substances. And agreeable 
forms and contents can lack fulness and 
density. It seems that what we ordinar- 
ily recognize as good and experience as a 
pleasant form is a poorer reality readily 
adapted to our sense organs. But what 
we experience as painful, ugly, bitter, 
and the like transcends our normal capac- 
ity to comprehend, being too rich and 
intricate for us and too dangerous for our 
finite body. 
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These experiences are involved in the 
progress of human culture and the con- 
quest of larger and larger spheres of val- 
ue. That is what happens in all art and 
poetry. These spiritual activities dis- 
cover values where no one had seen them 
before. We can scarcely believe today 
that mountains and winter once seemed 
to man ugly and hideous. We cannot un- 
derstand today that Beethoven seemed 
to many of his contemporaries merely 
dissonant, and we also know that the 
beauty of today may easily be the trash 
of tomorrow, because an educated capac- 
ity to perceive demands still richer ful- 
ness of forms. 

Whitman had the poet’s gift. He did 
not merely assert theoretically, as a phi- 
losopher would, that all reality is good. 
He possessed the gift of strongly seeing 
the lively act of reality, that lustiness 
with which anything ecstatically enters 
into existence. Reality is not dead but 
is steadily being born anew. , He saw it 
himself and forced others to see it also 
through the power of his personality and 
poetry. 

Hence Whitman emphasizes the worth 
of disagreeable forms and contents, be- 
cause they, more than the pleasant 
forms, convince us of the identity of val- 
ue with pure reality. Pleasant forms are 
already marked as possessing value; they 
have already become largely convention- 
al and are not originally experienced in 
the lively act of realization; they are 
dead presences of distinct forms. The 
quality of value seems lost in these mere 
forms and not real as in the act of their 
realization. The other forms and con- 
tents, however, which are ordinarily ex- 
perienced as disagreeable, as ugly, bitter, 
and the like, can be freshly experienced 
as of value because one perceives their 
reality as fulness, density, hard resist- 
ance, the act of self-maintenance. Not 
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form in itself is experienced as value but 
the impressiveness, the heavy plenitude 
of their pure reality that is called “natu- 
ralistic,” ‘“‘realistic,” “drastic,” ‘“individ- 
ualistic,” and “harsh” and is opposed, at 
certain times, to the “‘formalistic,” “‘ide- 
alistic,” and “classic” style in art and 
poetry. 

Disagreeable contents manifest them- 
selves as a dense concentration of forms 
which are not conceived as distinct 
forms, because our human organism is 
not adapted to them. Such a concentra- 
tration causes a stronger impression of 
the fulness of pure reality than do agree- 
able contents. The latter seem thinner, 
poorer, and it is easier to overlook them 
because they are limited. But a concen- 
tration of what is disagreeable lets the 
fulness of forms appear as formless mass, 
as “material” only. And just this “ma- 
teriality’’ reinforces the impression of re- 
ality. It should be remembered that the 
conception of “fulness” does not mean 
quantity merely, but a positive quality 
of reality appreciated as value. 

The impossibility of expressing other- 
wise what it tries to convey in a special 
way is essential to real poetry. Hence the 
hopelessness of all attempts at explaining 
adequately the poetic meanings in the 
usual language of sober thought. This 
hopelessness reaches a maximum when 
one tries to explain Whitman’s poetry. 
Everyone feels the futility of all at- 
tempts at interpreting him literally. 
One reads, for instance, an endless enu- 
meration of common things and, instead 
of feeling tired, becomes deeply excited. 
Whitman depicts ugly and disagreeable 
things; but while we are reading them we 
are overwhelmed, as is Whitman himself, 
by the recognition of an infinite richness 
of the beauty of this world. Or we read 
something which seems to be shameless- 
ness or cynicism, but at the same time 
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we get the conviction of the absolute 
moral integrity and chastity of the au- 
thor as well as of his subject. There are 
passages which express atheism and ir- 
religion, if taken literally. Yet in Whit- 
man one finds a strength of religious fer- 
vor and belief in God like that in the 
Bible, especially in the Psalms, and the 
very style is similar. 

Whitman’s poetry abounds in contra- 
dictions of which he is aware, though he 
makes no attempts at solving or hiding 
them. He is withal a sound and harmoni- 
ous personality who follows a deeper rea- 
son than these obvious contradictions. 
Throughout all his poetry Whitman 
tends to express one thing which can only 
be said indirectly: “The words of my 
book nothing, the drift of it everything.”’ 
For him the principle of value in all 


things does not lie in any special form or 
quality but in their sheer actual reality, 
In order to communicate this intuition 
to his readers, Whitman pictures and re- 
ports all these phenomena which suggest 
value by submerging all single forms in 
the fulness of something behind them: 
those phenomena are life, individuality, 
contradiction, and overconcentrated den- 
sity. The absolute equality of the value 
of every real existing thing is self-evident, 
if the principle of value lies in its very 
reality rather than in anything by which 
things are differentiated. It is the intui- 
tion of a democratic metaphysics which 
Whitman is trying to communicate indi- 
rectly by emphasizing the worth of all 
being, even the lowest thing. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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policy and to innovations in the 
procedures by which facts are gathered, 
analyzed, and presented. New policy 
ideas are today resulting from the vast 
transformations that are taking place in 
the structure of society, state, and gov- 
ernment. New methods of observing, 
analyzing, and reporting data have arisen 
as an outcome of the growth of modern 
social and psychological sciences. So 
swift is the stream that we may fail in 
every effort to chart the banks within 
which it flows; yet the importance of 
seeking to understand the complex rela- 
tionship of policy and intelligence is great 
enough to justify the risks involved. 
Greater clarity may reduce the amount 
of fumbling that is invariably associated 
with new efforts to adapt old functions to 
different conditions. 

A canvass of the existing literature re- 
veals that very little systematic and uni- 
fied treatment has been given to the in- 
telligence function. In limited spheres, 
notably in relation to military policy, 
there are theoretical discussions and 
practical manuals.’ It has long been an 
axiom that command depends on ade- 
quate intelligence of the resources and 
plans of the enemy. In the realm of 
diplomacy there are valuable hints on 
how information may be obtained.? Con- 


* Concerning World War I see Maxmilian Ronge, 
Kriegs- und Industrie-Espicnage (Vienna, 1930). 

2See especially James Westfall Thompson and 
Saul K. Padover, Secret Diplomacy: A Record of 
Espionage and Double-dealing, 1500-1815 (London, 
1937). 


THE RELATION OF IDEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE 
TO PUBLIC POLICY 


HAROLD D. 


intelligence function adapts 
itself to changing conceptions of 


LASSWELL 


cern for the internal security of the state? 
and aspirations toward revolutionary ac- 
tion‘ have both inspired contributions to 
the intelligence problem. The literature 
of democracy has reiterated the need of 
an intelligent public opinion; however, 
there has been a minimum of advance to- 
ward specifying the criteria by which 
relevant intelligence for the citizen and 
the official may be recognized.’ 

It is possible to fathom some of the 
factors that have contributed to the com- 
parative neglect of the intelligence func- 
tion as a whole. In preliberal, predemo- 
cratic states, ideological policy was sim- 
ple. The aims of policy in this field were 
to detect sedition at home and conspiracy 
abroad and to encourage the reverent ac- 
ceptance of state-friendly religions. In 
liberal, democratic states, however, there 
is nothing simple about the ideological 
goals, if we take these aspirations literal- 
ly. Democracy means respect for human 
dignity. This implies a commonwealth of 
mutual deference. (To be deferred to is 
to be taken into consideration; in a demo- 
cratic government or state this calls for 
participation in the making of important 
decisions.) Policy is democratic when it 
is consistent and compatible with human 


3 See Book I of Kauéilya’s Arthasastra. 


4 Refer to the secret literature of the Communist 
International, such as A. Neuberg, Der bewaffnete 
Aufstand: Versuch einer theoretischen Darstellung 
(Zurich, 1938). (False bibliographical data.) 

5 An effort like that of Charles E. Merriam in The 
New Democracy and the New Despotism (New York, 
1939) is most exceptional. The leads suggested by 
Graham Wallas in The Great Society (London, 1914) 
have never been adequately followed up (chaps. 
x-xiii). 
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dignity. Obviously this calls for deeper 
knowledge of reality than the simple re- 
cording of momentary approval of con- 
templated lines of action. 

Although the ideal of human dignity 
is positive, it entered the stage of the 
large-scale modern state clad in the scan- 
ty garments of negativism. Private busi- 
nessmen were out to get government out 
of the market. The expanding business 
society expressed itself through the com- 
petitive market and representative gov- 
ernment. The focus of attention of the 
businessman was limited to the market; 
the focus of attention of the government 
man was restricted to auxiliary functions. 
The postulated pre-established harmony 
of profit-seeking and national gain was 
accepted as a moral gloss on the business 
way of life. ““The pursuit of profit is the 
salvation of the world.”* No positive 
conception of the relationship between 
the parts and the whole of a democratic 
state was sought. It was not missed. 

In recent times the re-expansion of 
government has redefined the focus of at- 
tention of the policy-makers of liberal, 
democratic states. More and more they 
are compelled to try to find a unified set 
of positive objectives, to “reconcile” bus- 
iness and government. At the same mo- 
ment that the internal structure of the 
state is changing, the key symbols and 
symbol elaborations ot the state are un- 
der attack. Communist revolutionaries 
deride the democratic aspirations of such 
states as hypocrisy; Nazi revolutionaries 
deride them as decadent and contempt- 
ible. The Nazis reject both symbols and 

practices; the Marxists reject only the 
practices. 

The sheer intellectual task of clarify- 
ing the goals and instruments of demo- 


6 From my notes of a speech delivered by an 
American businessman on his return from negotiat- 
ing the “Dawes Plan.” 
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cratic idealism has gone largely by de- 
fault. If we look back to the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in England, we 
are impressed by the strength of the in- 
tellectual currents that were running to- 
ward unity of state aim. When David 
Hume wrote about social processes, his 
contributions included not only essays on 
the balance of trade but on the balance of 
power. The doctrines of mercantilism’ 
were a rather coherent body of policy 
ideas: states were conceived as succeed- 
ing or failing in terms of power (by which 
was meant political fighting effective- 
ness); power was believed to depend on 
stimulating exports in return for precious 
metals. Goals were so clearly defined 
that intelligence operations could count 
goods and weigh bullion and apply this 
practical meter stick to the measurement 
of policy success and failure. 

The liberal, democratic state did not 
succeed in harmonizing professed ideal 
and effective policy, partly because the 
democratic elements in the ideal were 
left undeveloped. Intellectual life showed 
the effect of the bifurcation of market 
and government, and “political econo- 
my”’ became preoccupied with the rou- 
tines of the market. In the liberal, demo- 
cratic state men spoke of “prosperity,” 
not of “power”; yet prosperity was not 
their ostensible goal. The cardinal value 
was the dignity of man, but prosperity 
was not translated in terms of human 
dignity. Bentham’s calculus of felicity 
was pointed in this direction, but it was 
not specified in terms capable of being 
operationally applied to an extremely 
complicated division of labor. 

Some shortcomings of liberal, demo- 
cratic states have been failures of policy 
and intelligence; the urgent question of 
the moment is how these deficiencies can 


7 On the full range of mercantilism consult Eli F. 
Heckscher, Der Merkantilismus (2 vols.; Jena, 1932). 
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be surmounted. Can the policy-makers 
who profess ideals of human dignity learn 
to specify what they mean in operating 
terms? No doubt the intelligence func- 
tion can aid, to some extent, in the task of 
clarification; unquestionably the intelli- 
gence facilities of modern society can pro- 
vide relevant knowledge when goals are 
put in definite terms. 

Modern procedures do make it possible 
for the first time in the history of large- 
scale social organization to realize some 
of the aims of democracy. Social and 
psychological sciences have developed 
procedures that are capable of reporting 
the facts about the thoughts and feelings 
of our fellow-men. In the Great Society, 
with its thousands of specialized material 
environments, its enormous geographical 
spread, and its instantaneous communi- 
cation, special measures must be taken to 
learn the significant facts of life. By 
means of quick interviews, we can sup- 
plement some of the guesses that are 
made about what men think; and by pro- 
longed interviews and participation we 
can probe more deeply into the texture of 
experience. By disciplined methods we 
can locate the zones of poor democratic 
performance and determine the factors 
that contribute to their continuation. We 
are accustomed to think of production 
goals for wheat or pig iron and to graph 
the facts about goal and performance. 
By using our new instruments of mutual 
understanding, we can specify our goals 
and report on their state of realization. 
The very act of specifying the meaning of 
human dignity disciplines both our pol- 
icy-makers and our scientists. The gath- 
ering of knowledge can be synchronized 
with the needs of policy and with the 
formal standards of science. 

We can actually study the thoughts 
and feelings of each of the major divisions 
of modern social structure and perfect 
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means of making them fraternally intelli- 
gible to one another. Certainly we pro- 
fessional people need to be reminded con- 
stantly, and concisely, of the point of 
view of skilled and organized labor, of 
farmers, of unskilled laborers, of small 
and middle businessmen, of party and 
government leaders and administrators, 
of monopolistic and basic businesses. Pol- 
icy decisions need to be tempered in the 
light of racial, confessional, and other 
group attitudes. If democracy includes a 
decent regard for the thoughts and feel- 
ings of others, our procedures can and 
should be applied to the enormous task of 
making these facts available to the vari- 
ous components of our society. By ex- 
amining the contents of the channels of 
public communication,? we may deter- 
mine the degree to which even the oppor- 
tunity exists of taking the other fellow 
into proper account. Up to the present 
time, it must be conceded, our press, film, 
and radio channels of mass communica- 
tion have not adequately performed this 
task.*° 

Each public policy calls for two types 
of intelligence: ideological and technica!. 
By ideological intelligence is meant facts 
about the thoughts, feelings, and conduct 
of human beings. Other facts are tech- 


See Bruce Lannes Smith, “Propaganda Analysis 
and the Science of Democracy,” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, V (1941), 250-59. 

9 Representative recent contributions to this 
emerging science include: Douglas Waples (ed.), 
Print, Radio, and Film in a Democracy (Chicago, 
1942); Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Radio and the Printed Page 
(New York, 1940); George Gallup and Saul F. Rae, 
The Pulse of Democracy (New York, 1940); Gardner 
Murphy and Rensis Likert, Public Opinion and the 
Individual (New York), 1938. On content analysis 
see Harold D. Lasswell, World Politics and Personal 
Insecurity (New York, 1935), chap. ix; “World At- 
tention Survey,” Public Opinion Quarterly, V (1941), 
456-62. 

t0See Harold D. Lasswell, ‘““The Achievement 
Standards of a Democratic Press,” in Freedom of the 
Press Today, ed. Harold L. Ickes (New York, 1941). 
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nical. It makes no difference whether the 
policy goal is phrased in ideological or 
technical terms; both kinds of informa- 
tion are involved in any complete con- 
sideration of goals or alternatives. Ideo- 
logically phrased objectives are to 
strengthen the will to victory of the home 
population; to demoralize the fighting 
will of the enemy; and to win allies. The 
attainment of these objectives depends 
upon many technical considerations, such 
as geophysical factors affecting radio re- 
ception. If goals are phrased in technical 
terms (tanks, guns, planes), they depend 
upon data about the thoughts and feel- 
ings and conduct of factory workers and 
of many other elements of the popula- 
tion. It is evident that we are compelled 
to pass back and forth between ideologi- 
cal and technical facts in contemplating 
each and every line of policy. 

Whatever scheme is used to classify 
policy, each policy and each category of 
policy must be properly integrated with 
every other. By policy we understand 
the making of important decisions. A de- 
cision adds energy and determination to 
preference; it is part of an act of striving. 
Values, therefore, are not only indorsed; 
they are sought by mobilizing a signifi- 
cant part of the values already at hand. 
The importance of decisions may be ap- 
praised according to the magnitude of 
this potential mobilization of resources. 
In the most vital personal decisions, char- 
acter, material goods, friendship, and life 
are at stake. In the realm of public pol- 
icy the stakes are comparable: moral in- 
tegration, material assets, diplomatic po- 
sition, and continuity. 

For any personality, individual or col- 
lective, policy is concerned with total val- 
ue position. Within the field of total pol- 
icy, distinctions may be drawn that aid 
decisions by classifying ends and means. 
In the realm of high policy a fourfold 


classification has often been serviceable, 
according to which the four fronts of pol- 
icy are military, diplomatic, economic, 
ideological. Each sphere of policy is to 
some extent an end and to some extent 
a means; successful policy proceeds by 
continuous integration. Thus every pro- 
posed military policy must be evaluated 
with reference to other objectives in the 
sphere of military policy and to goals in 
the sphere of diplomacy, economics, and 
ideology. If the specific military goal is 
indorsed as consistent and compatible 
with other objectives, it becomes an end 
of integrated policy. Other spheres then 
become integrated to it as means to end. 
In turn, the military sphere must be in- 
tegrated with policy initiatives that arise 
in every other sphere. A diplomatic pro- 
posal, designed to aid in the successful 
negotiation of a trade treaty, may be to 
offer the inducement of allowing a com- 
plement of foreign officers to be trained 
in American military schools. Perhaps 
this is consistent and compatible with 
military objectives; hence the military 
facilities may be made promptly avail- 
able as means of carrying out the policy. 
In the economic sphere it may be pro- 
posed to conserve our metal resources by 
increasing imports. The conservation 
program may be indorsed on military 
grounds, and the co-operation of the 
Navy may be needed to intercept cargoes 
bound for foreign ports. In the ideologi- 
cal sphere the cultivation of friendship 
with a foreign power may lead to the sug- 
gestion that radio broadcasts be in- 
creased to foreign countries from adja- 
cent territory. If the Navy controls bases 
in adjacent territory, its co-operation is 
an essential means. 

For purposes of brief definition we 
may sum up the four fronts of policy as 
ends and means. The end of military pol- 
icy is predominance over enemies in bat- 
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tle; the distinctive means are instruments 
of violence. The end of diplomatic policy 
is favorable agreement, whatever the 
substantive character of the agreement; 
the distinctive means is negotiation. The 
end of economic policy is production; the 
distinctive means are productive instru- 
ments. The end of ideological policy is 
favorable attitudes; the most distinctive 
means are symbols. We may subdivide 
each policy front into internal and exter- 
nal. If this is done, some clarification is 
needed about the internal diplomatic 
front, since usage has limited diplomacy 
to external relations. In our expanded 
sense of the word, diplomacy includes 
offer, counteroffer, consent, dissent, medi- 
ation, conciliation, arbitration, adjudi- 
cation, legislation. Hence it is appropri- 
ate to speak of the internal diplomacy of 
astate. At present, there is no consensus 
on how these internal processes are classi- 
fied. Sometimes they are assigned to the 
internal ideological front. Often what are 
here called diplomacy and ideology are 
bracketed together as “political” policy 
—despite the patent advantages of re- 
serving the term “politics” for the over- 
all term. A threefold division thus re- 
sults: military, economic, political. Near- 
ly every other thinkable breakdown is 
sometimes made and is often useful. If a 
two-term classification is desired, the 
most satisfactory is the one hinted at 
above: ideological and technical. In the 
former the emphasis is upon thoughts 
and feelings and upon the symbols that 
circulate through the channels of radio, 
film, press, and conversation. In the Jat- 
ter the starting-point is material objects. 
The usual instruments of ideological pol- 
icy are speeches, news conferences, news 
releases, magazine articles, photographic 
stills, newsreels, film shorts, feature 
films, leaflets, books, cartoons, charts and 
tables, broadcasts, plays, rumors, maps, 
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exhibits, demonstrations, letters, tele- 
phone messages. Propaganda is the posi- 
tive guidance of such material; censor- 
ship eliminates. Personnel selection for 
symbolic rather than technical reasons 
also comes within the field of ideological 
action. In this theater of operations per- 
sonnel choices need to be made in the in- 
terest of democratic integration. Army 
and civilian cadres are made up of vary- 
ing ratios of persons answering different 
specifications as to age, sex, size, income, 
education, residence, religion, party (and 
the like). Some combinations aid demo- 
cratic attitudes; others militate against 
them. 

What the intelligence function can 
contribute to policy may be exemplified 
in certain simple instances on different 
policy fronts. The contributions can be 
summed up in three points: intelligence 
can (1) clarify goals, (2) clarify alterna- 
tives, and (3) provide needed knowledge. 
First, a military example: Reconnais- 
sance reveals that hill 46 can be envel- 
oped by routes 1 or 2. If orders are not 
clear, instructions may be requested. It 
may be pointed out that liaison would be 
easier to maintain along 1 than 2, but 
that 5 per cent more casualties could be 
anticipated. This statement of alterna- 
tives could be supported, if challenged, 
by facts about the deployment of enemy 
forces in the immediate sector and by 
facts about losses under comparable con- 
ditions. Second, an example from diplo- 
macy: Policy instructions may be to ne- 
gotiate a trade agreement, but the time 
period may be left vague. Intelligence 
may report that peaceful persuasion 
would produce the result in about six 
months; that an opportunity to receive 
stock in American business concerns 
would diminish opposition so much that 
success could be hoped for in three 
months. The supporting facts include 
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knowledge of the attitudes of influential 
leaders. A third example is economic: If 
available steel is used to reach the tank 
quota, the shipbuilding quota will suffer 
by one-fourth. Intelligence may there- 
fore ask for clarification of goal and sup- 
port the estimates by data about present 
stocks and production ratios. A fourth 
example is ideological: Are atrocity 
stories to be played up more in the future 
than in the recent past? Intelligence may 
report that if more atrocity stories are 
circulated among the wives of skilled 
workers, it may give them a more vivid 
sense of what war is and stimulate their 
aggressive interest in helping their hus- 
- bands keep on the job. This estimate of 
the probable result may be supported by 
interview data collected in the field and 
by the results of an experiment in which 
more interest in the war is indicated after 
reports of Japanese atrocities. 

These instances have deliberately been 
selected on a low level of abstraction, but 
they show the essential interrelations be- 
tween policy and intelligence. In prac- 
tice, decision-makers of every level are 
finding new goals and subgoals, contem- 
plating new alternatives, asking for new 
information as a means of evaluating fu- 
ture probabilities. Policy thinking is 
“forward” thinking; it is manipulative 
and responsible. It is always guided to 
some extent by knowledge; and a recur- 
ring problem is to perfect the intelligence 
function so that it brings to the focus of 
attention of the decision-maker what he 
most needs to think about and what he 
most needs to think with. 

We may classify the types of knowl- 
edge needed for ideological policy as fol- 
lows: (1) distribution of attitudes, (2) 
trend of attitudes, and (3) comparisons 
of available alternatives with past situa- 
tions and with scientific findings. In the 
example above the distribution of atti- 


tudes in the homes of war workers is ob- 
viously pertinent to war production; 
knowledge of whether the trend had been 
more or less favorable would highlight 
the seriousness of the problem; compari- 
son of the results of exposure to atrocity 
news would be relevant to decision. 

Attitudes are hypothetical patterns of 
reality; the terms used to name attitudes 
must be given operational definitions 
from the standpoint of many different 
observers. In giving instructions for the 
identification of carbon, we have no trou- 
ble in choosing a definitive index. But 
this is not true of an attitude, like hatred 
of the President or of Hitler. We must 
work with many indices and construct 
rather arbitrary rules to govern the in- 
clusion or exclusion of the resulting pro- 
files. 

Attitudes may be inferred from many 
kinds of data: (1) what people say and 
do; (2) what is said to people; (3) what is 
done to people. We may record what 
people say and do when they are unaware 
that they are being interviewed or when 
they are unaware that they are being ob- 
served for scientific or policy purposes. 
Our observer may be so situated that he 
may affect the result by influencing the 
attitude of the subject, or he may not. 
An example of the former case is the in- 
terviewer or participant-observer; al- 
though the subjects do not know the full 
significance of the participant-observer, 
they respond to a definite person in the 
situation. A spectator-observer may be 
buried in the grandstands and have no 
effect on the conduct he is watching. In 
the same way the reader of an inter- 
cepted message may have no personal 
effect. 

By examining what is said to people, 
we may be able to foresee their responses. 
Policy-makers are accustomed to rely 
upon inferences that they make from 
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what is brought to the focus of public at- 
tention in the mediums of mass communi- 
cation. Many decisions are affected by 
inferences about public response that are 
made when the policy-maker reads a 
newspaper or listens to a broadcast on the 
way to the office. Inferences may also be 
based upon knowledge of what has been 
done to people and of how they have re- 
sponded in the past. Thus, if we hear of 
acute housing congestion, of speed-up, of 
rising prices of consumption goods, of 
shortages of consumption goods, of rapid 
introduction of groups against which 
there is a local bias (racial, religious, par- 
tisan), we may construct many plausible 
inferences that are often confirmed by 
additional data. 

The terms used to describe people are 
of cardinal importance, since they imply 
hypotheses about the factors that sig- 
nificantly affect response. We are con- 
cerned both with position in the social 
structure and with personality structure. 

The organization of the intelligence 
function calls for the proper articulation 
of many specialists with policy-makers. 
Some problems arise because of the nov- 
elty of the procedures involved. Since 
the science of communication is itself in 
its infancy, the opportunities now open 
stimulate both imagination and ambi- 
tion. Specialists who have become asso- 
ciated with the development of one spe- 
cific procedure of observation are often 
prone to exaggerate its place in the total 
picture. Hence they may “‘oversell’’ one 
group of policy-makers on the results 
that can be expected from polling or psy- 
chiatric interviewing or content analysis 
or organizational analysis. Acceptance of 
a given skill group may be followed by 
disillusioned rejection, and the growth of 
a mature and well-developed intelligence 
operation may be retarded. 
Policy-makers in business and govern- 
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ment are well acquainted with the idea of 
describing the distribution of attitudes in 
a given group. They are also familiar 
with the idea of describing the distribu- 
tion of politically significant symbols at 
the focus of attention of a group. The 
former has come from the counting of 
votes in elections and in poll interviews. 
The second has come from the practice of 
clipping the press of selected groups. 
Clipping bureaus are long-established in- 
stitutions inside and outside government. 
The opinion poll has made rapid progress 
since the appearance of the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion. 

Although the idea of quantitative sum- 
maries of significant material is widely 
accepted, their interpretation is capri- 
cious. If you believe in the importance 
of world-organization after the war, you 
will probably be less critical of data that 
purport to show that a great many Amer- 
icans look forward to such an outcome. 
If, on the contrary, you reject this goal, 
you may dismiss entirely the procedure 
by which the data were obtained or you 
may engage in vigorous methodological 
controversies about it. It is not generally 
recognized that, while the words record- 
ed in brief polling interviews are highly 
valid in predicting elections, they are of 
indeterminate validity in forecasting how 
people will respond in situations that are 
as yet unorganized. The focus of atten- 
tion of the group is in an advanced state 
of organization with respect to action 
when mid-el~ction polls are taken; but 
remarksat _ price regulation may have 
no more significance than showing that 
the term itself is a negative word to most 
of the responders. Hence if something is 
to be done, it may be useful to reselect 
the validating symbols. 

Another difficulty arises from the task 
of selecting and presenting certain kinds 
of information in a form deemed useful 
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by policy-makers. Policy-makers are 
usually poised toward action. They want 
to choose between clear-cut courses of ac- 
tion. Hence intelligence material must 
be processed in a way that commends it 
to decision-makers." Now scientists are 
accustomed to think in intervariable 
(“equilibrium”) terms and to appraise 
their data as pertinent or not if they con- 
firm or disconfirm a general proposition 
that is part of the systematic structure of 
their science. Hence they are not accus- 
tomed to consider the timing of their re- 
sults in terms of policy objectives. If 
they find that experimental animals show 
more scratching and biting behavior 
when they are put on short rations than 
when they are cut down in sexual oppor- 
tunities, they may take it for granted 
that these results are pertinent to policy. 
But what policy? Do they expect policy- 
makers to cut down on sex opportunities 
rather than rations? If so, when and 
where? Notice that there may indeed be 
policy implications; my only point is that 
the act of processing intelligence material 
must find an acceptable relationship to 
the policy-maker’s conception of his pol- 
icy alternatives. 

Scientists who are accustomed to long 
interviews are faced with the problem of 
cutting their results down to a form that 
is valuable for policy and yet preserves 
something of the depth perspective of 
their data. From brief polling results we 
may know that 60 per cent say “Yes,” 
20 per cent say “No,” and 20 per cent are 
noncommittal in reply to a question. If 
we look at the replies in the perspective of 
intensive knowledge, we may rearrange 
them in many different ways. Ten per 
cent of those who say “yes” may do so 

11 A classical discussion of ‘“Thought at the Level 


of Planning” is in Karl Mannheim, Man and Society 
in an Age of Reconstruction (New York, 1940), Part 
IV. 


because they want to bring about a nego- 
tiated peace; 20 per cent may say “Yes” 
because they want to block a “peace 
without victory.” But the 10 per cent 
may own and affect by advertising news- 
papers that reach millions of people. It 
is a sterilizing process to limit the de- 
scription of how people feel and think to 
an overterse bar chart; yet the busy exec- 
utive may be impatient of the time it 
takes to read a set of qualifying riders. 

Intensive procedures can be most ef- 
fectively used when they are guided to- 
ward the “sore spots” or the “‘success 
spots” revealed by quick, extensive pro- 
cedures like polling or brief content anal- 
ysis. Also, intensive procedures can be 
pointed toward policy problems that can 
be dealt with at rather long intervals. 
The effect of withdrawing husbands and 
fathers from the home needs to be stud- 
ied, and these investigations are best 
done by intensive methods. The policy 
alternatives may grow out of exploratory 
investigations; they may, for example, 
result in vigorous measures to increase 
the time spent out of the home and in se- 
lected community activities. 

We are able to adapt to the needs of 
ideological intelligence many of the pres- 
entation forms developed for limited use 
in our society. In some ways the best 
and the most characteristic intelligence 
report is the prospectus offered to poten- 
tial investors in new undertakings. The 
prospectus may rest on a foundation of 
vast research conducted by production 
engineers, market analysts, and many 
other technicians. No matter how elabo- 
rate the factual groundwork, the final re- 
sults are put in clear-cut and inviting syn- 
optic form. Photographs and charts illus- 
trate the text, and the text is arranged 
freely to aid clarity, brevity, and empha- 
sis. Good prospectus writers have suc- 
cessful careers because of the exceptional 
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utility of the function they perform as 
go-between, uniting promoter, technician, 
and investor. 

Documentary reports cannot take the 
place of personal presentation if full ad- 
vantage is to be taken of research and 
planning. Ideological material is less de- 
finitive than technical reports, and, if it is 
to be correctly related to policy, the head 
of intelligence must be a member of the 
inner policy councils. Only by constant 
emphasis can policy-makers come to rec- 
ognize the full degree of their reliance 
upon certain facts for basic clarification 
of their task. 

The intelligence operation constantly 
asks for new specifications of objectives. 
Policy-makers often leave goals phrased 
in ambiguous language, hence open to 
misunderstanding. One function of the 
intelligence branch is to point out any 
handicapping ambiguousness and to 
bring about authoritative declarations. 
Often the goals enunciated by makers of 
policy are inconsistent or even contra- 
dictory; hence the policy branch must 
often call for new directives at every level 
of decision. Often, too, authoritative 
statements are entirely missing in refer- 
ence to many zones of action; one duty of 
an intelligence branch is to call attention 
to these omissions. 

When the process of goal discovery has 
been carried to the most inclusive objec- 
tive, we come to the key ideals of the 
state. The specialists on integrating the 
flow of fact cannot bring about goal clari- 
fication unless the need of integrated pol- 
icy is widely felt. Intelligence specialists 
who try to force rigorous proclamation of 
purpose may fail to carry the policy 
group along with them. During our pres- 
ent period of transition from a business- 
dominant to a government-dominant 
state, the relationships between those 
who formulate authoritative declarations 
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of policy and those who perform the in- 
telligence function will be in a constant 
state of redefinition. To push ahead too 
far and too fast will often lead to the re- 
jection of disciplined fact-gathering. And 
yet failure to keep the need of clarity at 
the focus of attention of policy-makers is 
to delay needed adjustments to reality. 

At present the nontotalitarian states 
have difficulty in formulating war and 
peace aims. As a result of World War I 
legalistic and diplomatic aims were re- 
vealed as obviously insufficient to the 
needs of policy. Of course, we stand for 
legal order; but what is the form of social 
structure that will sustain the sense of 
justice capable of sustaining a legal order 
of the type we want? The influential ele- 
ments of nontotalitarian states reveal 
their policy confusion when they are re- 
luctant to put their objectives in basic 
terms of social structure. We still hear of 
“victory” as a goal; but “victory for 
what?” is not made manifest. 

The crux of the matter is that deep 
timidities complicate the task of trans- 
lating democratic aspirations into com- 
pelling institutional terms. Slogans like 
the “Four Freedoms” are not enough un- 
less they are completed by slogans that 
point to the operating rules of a society 
that puts freedom into practice. We arein 
a war of ideas, but we have not found our 
ideas. It is essential to face our timidi- 
ties without fear and to deal with them 
directly. Some of the reluctance of our 
leaders of wealth and government springs 
from basic pessimism about the possibil- 
ity of maintaining the fundamental char- 
acteristics of our pattern of state and so- 
ciety. In one sense, Marxist predesti- 
narianism has conquered the world, for 
there is deep distrust of the prospects of 
any order save one distinguished by total 
governmentalization of organized activ- 
ity. Our intellectuals have not even clari- 
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fied in operational terms the meaning of a 
social order compatible with human dig- 
nity and safeguarded by a balanced 
structure. A striking example of this 
hiatus concerns the middle classes. For 
centuries it has been an axiom of much 
political philosophy that freedom de- 
pended upon perpetuating a flourishing 
middle group between the extremely rich 
and the extremely poor. This means that 
the condition most favorable to a free so- 
ciety is a balanced income structure. De- 
spite the fundamental need of clarity in 
this vital matter, our thinkers and deci- 
sion-makers have not succeeded in speci- 
fying rules of balance. Despite our quan- 
tifying tendencies in production and in 
the intellectual life, we have not chosen 


critical ratios of balance and defined in 
clear terms the fundamental conditions 
and goals of policy. At present we do not 
clearly and vividly stand for the princi- 
ple of dynamic balance versus despotism 
and anarchism. In these years of stress, 
however, we may succeed in discover- 
ing a unifying conception of democratic 
policy. When this unity is found, the 
ideological intelligence function will be 
smoothly articulated with policy. In the 
meanwhile there can be a persistent 
and clarifying interplay between such 
branches of the intelligence function as 
can be perfected and those who share in 
the making of important decisions. 
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R nearly a hundred years the 
Fiisiue in Western society of politi- 

cal conservatism has been growing 
more apparent. Today its inability to 
cope with either the moral or the ad- 
ministrative problems of industrial so- 
ciety bears a parental relationship to 
the continued wars of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Nor can one look to the philoso- 
phies stemming from Marxism for much 
consolation, though one might argue 
that, had the ruling order in the old 
European society faced more adequately 
its responsibilities, the Communist Mani- 
festo would never have been written or it 
would not, at least, have become one of 
the world’s best sellers. The long story of 
revolution and social disruption running 
through the nineteenth century is dis- 
passionate commentary on the effective- 
ness of conservatism. 

American conservatism had the good 
fortune of not having to face the intri- 
cate questions of political leadership 
posed by disintegrating industrialism un- 
til after 1929. Little comment need be 
made on the efforts of American leaders, 
for the problems of 1929 still remain with 
us, glaringly unsolved. To the older prob- 
lems are now added the titanic issues of 
global war—war on a scale never faced 
by a single industrial or other power in 
the history of the world. American phi- 
losophies of leadership are in danger of 
sinking quietly into a long period of in- 
articulateness, which bodes no good for 
the future character of the American peo- 
ple. 

If we turn back to the fecund pages of 
Alexis de Tocqueville, it becomes clear 
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that what he was witnessing was the fail- 
ure of European conservatism in the 
nineteenth century—a failure which 
crystallized in reality long before the 
French Revolution itself broke out. But 
it seems true also that throughout 
Tocqueville’s writings a concern for the 
morality of the ruling class is ever pres- 
ent. The failure of conservatism which 
he saw can be argued to be primarily a 
failure, first, in the morality of the old 
aristocracy; second, a failure in the 
standards of behavior in the bureau- 
cratic class; and, third, the failure of the 
masses to maintain principles of moral- 
ity which are part of human liberty. 
Tocqueville believed that Christian mo- 
rality was the foundation of all political 
morality, and he protested against the 
racial theories propounded by his friend 
Arthur de Gobineau." 

It is natural for conservatism to be in- 
terested in the quality and morality of 
political leadership. Here Tocqueville il- 
lustrates another point of importance. 
He insisted that in democratic periods 
there is a tendency for general causes to 
be more important than particular ones 
and that, by contrast, in aristocratic 
times the element of personal leadership 
is a more significant force in the tenden- 
cies exemplified by a society. When men 
are submerged in the mass and leader- 
ship becomes less important, it can be 
argued that the course of society is more 
or less predetermined and that the mo- 
rality of individuals becomes less signifi- 


tL. Schemann (ed.), Correspondance entire Alexis 
de Tocqueville et Arthur de Gobineau, 1843-1859 
(Paris, 1908), pp. 22-24, 186 ff., 307-8. 
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cant. The individual bears less moral re- 
sponsibility for what takes place.” 

The continuation of the nineteenth- 
century disintegration into the twen- 
tieth, culminating in a crisis like the 
present, has led the conservative to fear 
for the future. This fear of the future is 
not mitigated, of course, by the con- 
sciousness of the intelligent conservative 
of the responsibility that all conserva- 
tives bear for the present condition of the 
world. For the failure of the modern sys- 
tem may be seen simply as the great fail- 
ure of conservatism since the middle of 
the eighteenth century and especially 
since the rise of the proletarian-mass 
challenge to the governing orders in soci- 
ety. There is fear, for example, for the 
result of the present war, even though 
_ the democracies, i.e., nonrevolutionary 
governments, should win. Gradually, 
too, it has become clear that the primary 
issue is to be found in the use of tech- 
niques of politics based upon physical 
and moral violence. The rise of the tech- 
niques of violence means in one sense 
that the conservative and democratic ef- 
fort to establish the rule of law and con- 
stitutionalism has failed and that instead 
the legacy of Marx and Lenin, christened 
by the revolution in Russia in 1917, has 
become the heritage of all political re- 
gimes. To the conservative, however, 
whatever immoralities may be attrib- 
uted to the plutocrats or the bourgeoisie, 
they are not so great as those arising from 
the Leninist tradition of the authoritari- 
an state.’ 

What can the conservative do? It is 
little consolation to witness the liquida- 
tion of nobler socialist ideals in the tyr- 
anny of Moscow and the immorality of 


2 De la démocratie en Amérique, ed. Gustave de 
Beaumont (14th ed.; Paris, 1864), III, 139 ff. 


3 See Jacques Maritain, ‘The End of Machiavel- 
lianism,” Review of Politics, IV (1942), 1 ff. 
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the Third International. To urge that 
despotism may be the end of the trail for 
democratic humanitarianism provides no 
salvation for either conservatives or rev- 
olutionaries. The crisis in political mo- 
rality, exemplified in the techniques of 
violence, extends to all regimes, not just 
the revolutionary dictatorships which 
have risen to power on the mistakes of 
the former rulers of society. All regimes 
are involved, for moral irresponsibility in 
political techniques is a very contagious 
disease. Yet the conservative in practi- 
cal politics is likely to be blinded by the 
short-run situation which has attached 
conservatism to the defense of capitalism 
and a disintegrating industrialism. The 
conservatism which men like Tocqueville 
saw fall, however, was not affiliated with 
individualism or with the new industrial 
system. It returned frankly to Christian- 
ity as the foundation of its politics, and it 
regarded all individuals as belonging to 
groups or corporate bodies which had 
each in turn legitimate functions to per- 
form. 

In such a regime, now all but forgot- 
ten, the ends of human organization were 
sanctified by divine truth and by use and 
wont. The means adopted to attain ends 
were likewise in substantial measure 
guaranteed by the principles of historic 
continuity; these techniques were mel- 
lowed by fundamental agreement run- 
ning throughout society itself. It is idle 
to urge that the social conflict of the 
twentieth century is less severe than that 
of other times. Every disintegration of 
social synthesis weakens the oid adher- 
ence to the ends given to man, but even 
more so is weakened the means or tech- 
niques that are adjusted to the attain- 
ment of the required ends. If the ends or 
standards of social existence are repudi- 
ated, it is hardly possible that standards 
will remain in the day-to-day techniques 
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of power. So it is, as today, that the 
great moral issue concerns political 
means; the great immorality of our day 
is the adoption of techniques in politics 
which contravene ethical respect for each 
individual, however humble he may be. 
The authoritarian revolutionary can eas- 
ily believe that the individual is merely a 
means to be used in the attainment of 
even a mediate and not an ultimate pur- 
pose. To the conservative the hope of 
the world is a restoration of the now re- 
pudiated ethics of political conservatism, 
whatever may have been the former irre- 
sponsibilities of the conservatives them- 
selves. 

To state the outlines of such an ethical 
restoration in politics is no easy task. 
Not only have the modern conservatives 
been blinded by the late magnificence 


- of industrialism, but among themselves 


there is disagreement as to certain ethical 
questions. Ideally, one might say that 
the conservative, as distinguished from 
the revolutionary, attempts to reach 
agreement with others as to the implica- 
tions of his position and function in his- 
tory. But that may be only a hope in the 
breasts of those who would escape from 
the madness which has been with the 
world since August, 1914. 

Conservative ethics for politics comes 
to rest in the logic of particular tradi- 
tions. Now traditions are shorter or long- 
er, overlapping and living side by side; 
but all traditions tend to establish the 
principle of order and consensus on fun- 
damentals throughout a society. It is 
only the tradition that can do this, for 
violence, the specific alternative, can es- 
tablish a temporary order but never con- 
sensus and consent. Axiomatically, a re- 
gime that depends upon violence can 
never be a real tradition, though its sub- 
jects cease to will in the complete frustra- 
tion of their beings. By definition, too, 
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violence fulfils itself as consensus is de- 
nied. 

Tradition, being what it is, constantly 
changes and evolves. The issues of the 
old traditional remain dead to the adher- 
ents of the new. Conservative political 
ethics is, therefore, neither purely rela- 
tive nor absolute; it functions in the light 
of a situation that has been produced by 
the conflicts and adjustments of history, 
reaching always the principle of order 
and consensus. It tends to be excited 
neither about the ancient perfectionism 
nor about that of the future. It is the ab- 
solutism neither of men who know nor of 
men who think they think. Conserva- 
tive ethics is related to a social system 
that is, to a principle of cultural organiza- 
tion. In the nature of the case, Western 
conservatism cannot be Chinese or Mo- 
hammedan, except in those elements 
which are perceived by reason to extend 
through all literate cultures. 

In America, if we watch the problems 
which press against the leaders for solu- 
tion, we may see the shorter and the long- 
er traditions. Christian morality is older 
than industrialism, yet the crisis of north- 
ern industrialism in the United States 
may seem to some likewise the end of the 
Christian principle of life. In response, 
the Christian may urge that industrial 
tradition is, like any economic consensus, 
to be shorter lived than the fundamen- 
tals of the spiritual life. Or one might 
urge that the agrarian way in many sec- 
tions of America is showing more dur- 
ability than the urban and commercial 
tradition. The modern agrarian may 
argue, like southern leaders of antebel- 
lum days, that the agricultural interest 
will again become the balance wheel of 
society or, as we might say, the neces- 


4 See Oliver E. Baker, ‘The Farmer and National 
Unity,” in Democracy and National Unity, ed. W. T. 
Hutchinson (Chicago, 1941), pp. 106 ff. 
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sary counterweight for order and con- 
sensus. 
The decline of the industrial system is 
translated in social terms into the class 
struggle. It would seem there is always 
some conflict in society, always some 
class strife, if we use the term “‘class” to 
mean groups of people who for limited 
periods feel a common interest in opposi- 
tion to a particular enemy. Class effort 
may be sharp and violent or it may be 
mellow and more like a friendly argu- 
ment. Marx sought to sharpen the con- 
flict by agitation; the conservative seeks 
by his instinct for order and consent to 
dilute or minimize this conflict, permit- 
ting the conflict itself to be waged within 
the ambit of law and approved morality 
in behavior. The individual effort of the 
revolutionary is tested, indeed, by his 
ability to accentuate class conflict. Con- 
servatives are bound to regard the prin- 
ciples of morality as above the class con- 
flict, and thus such struggle becomes, as 
in James Madison’s argument in the 
tenth number of The Federalist, a chang- 
ing, fuid aspect of society. Classes are 
groups of people drawn together by a de 
facto interest, whereas the Marxian view 
seems to hypostatize the class relation- 
ship as a kind of social substance which 
exists whether or not it is recognized. To 
the Marxian, political morality grows out 
of the class situation itself. In this sense 
proportional representation arises from 
the fluid class conceptions of modern con- 
servatism, having in mind the changes of 
class or group alignment that may de- 
velop in the choice of particular individ- 
uals. 
Conservatism develops most naturally 
in the minds of those who possess social 
power, but the essential nonrevolution- 


5’See Edmund Wilson, To the Finland Station 
(New York, 1940), for a significant treatment of the 
lives of some modern revolutionists. 
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ary position of conservatism does not lim- 
it it to positions of dominance. Conserv- 
atism can be in the extreme a minority 
point of view, but the middle ground of 
social balance is also a common and hap- 
py position for the conservative. The 
conservative tradition of constitutional 
balance, shown in the writings of the 
founding fathers in the United States, is 
an excellent example of this viewpoint. 
The mixed constitution, with its repre- 
sentation of all classes in the government, 
is, indeed, one of the longest and most 
sustained traditions of conservatism; it 
has been part of conservative politics 
since the articulation of this view by the 
Greeks, particularly Aristotle and Polyb- 
ius. 

On the other hand, the mixed or bal- 
anced constitution, as argued by Black- 
stone, may shade quietly over into a true 
minority viewpoint, in which the con- 
servative himself seeks to maintain his 
liberty against a hostile social predomi- 
nance. In this sense southern political 
thought can be seen as a simple extension 
of the check-and-balance argument of the 
framers of the American Constitution. 
The dominance of any one group in a 
government is denied, for such a control 
would mean the end of liberty. Thus, as 
the American business class finds itself 
moving into a minority position, the 
minority conservatism it must maintain 
can find nourishment in a long and hon- 
orable political tradition at the very 
heart of liberalism.* The middle classes 
in American society are facing a pro- 
found test of their leadership, for the 
American mass movement, on the one 
hand, and the rise of the bureaucratic 
state, on the other, threaten to crush its 


®See Jesse T. Carpenter, The South as a Con- 
scious Minority, 1789-1861 (New York, 1930); 
Guido de Ruggiero, The History of European Liberal- 
ism, trans. from the Italian (New York, 1927). 
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political morality and the moderating in- 
fluence it tends to have on the formula- 
tion of public policy. 

It may be argued, without being too 
spectacular, that one of the tragedies of 
American life has been instability of the 
elements in the ruling order in the United 
States. One great group of conservative 
leaders, the southern, was wiped out by 
war and reconstruction, and it has not 
been re-established effectively to the 
present time. The Jacksonian movement 
hardly gave rise to any coherent or per- 
manent leadership which might have en- 
abled the western section of the United 
States to balance the ruling groups in the 
East. But, even more so, the modern in- 
dustrial and financial leaders have, like 
the old French aristocracy, moved al- 
ways farther from the true responsibil- 
ities of leadership; increasingly they have 
found themselves remote from the people, 
untrusted and unloved by the many who 
look to leadership. 

The appeal of eighteenth-century gen- 
tlemen to the average American must in 
retrospect seem greater than the inspira- 
tion of the modern titan of industry and 
finance. A ruling order can hardly sur- 
vive the stern examination of steward- 
ship conducted by Congress after 1929 on 
the labors of the Lords of Creation. A 
similar situation in France might have 
produced a revolution, but the conserva- 
tive tradition of America, existing out- 
side and above the titans of industry, 
saved for a time a rigorous accounting. 
Mr. James W. Gerard’s sixty rulers of 
America appeared after 1929 for a time 
at least as little better than brigands. 
The civil servant, the bureaucrat, the ex- 
ponent of the science of public adminis- 
tration, has attempted to take the place 
of other rulers and become the heir of the 
American political tradition; but the ver- 
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dict on this effort awaits the conse- 
quences of social disorganization in 
world-wide economic debacle and war. 
Since the structure of leadership after 
1865 was out of balance, it may be argued 
that the leaders of American finance and 
industry should not be blamed entirely 
for their failure to resist temptations that 
a more balanced society would have kept 
out of their way. Even now a chastened 
business class has gone back to Washing- 
ton to co-operate with the maturing lead- 
ership of a half-consistent New Deal. 

In the light of Western and Christian 
tradition, the ethics of conservatism is in- 
dividualistic. The individual as a de- 
pendent creature in a divine order has 
primary responsib’ ity for the standards 
of society. Individualistic ethics dis- 
solves the generalization of “‘class’’ into 
simple but inaccurate semantic reactions. 
The morality of historic conservatism 
leaves few “objective factors’? behind 
which the individual may hide himself in 
times of trouble. The fiber of society is 
found in each individual. Economic cau- 
sation ceases to be a separate and inde- 
pendent element, for it is reduced in de- 
tail to moral and psychological considera- 
tions or simply to phases of the culture 
pattern. The deterministic element, 
whether economic or class, becomes in 
this view a clumsy, vague, and thorough- 
ly bad system of identifications. Ethical 
judgment is, in the conservative view, a 
social cause of first importance. Instead 
of a Freudian analysis which proves too 
much too soon, the psychological inter- 
pretation of behavior insists on the in- 
dividual as the sources of reason in the 
life of the community. Christianity does 
not insist on the goodness of man, but it 
sees in the human will, when governed by 
truth, the source of social and political 
validity. The corrupted human will is 
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the foundation of social disaster.? The 
conservative emphasizes human agency 
in history, and great men are in effect 
unique events, though arising in the con- 
text of validated moral standards.* Con- 
servative ethics tends to see as the coun- 
terpart of cause the retribution pertain- 
ing to individuals; as cause is associated 
with morality, it is part of a universal 
moral order, carrying in itself its ultimate 
mechanism of reward and punishment. 
Even Marxism, with its great sense of ag- 
gregate causation, looks to the day when 
the moral faults of the bourgeoisie will 
bring retribution.® 

In any moral approach to politics, 
such as in the ethics of conservatism, 
there is no joy in evil or suffering in soci- 
ety. The conservative impulse is to sub- 
mit to the moral values embodied in com- 
munity life, and, while God may not be 
seen specifically in the community, there 
is respect for the ethics of a society, if it is 
at all possible. Conflict, marginal con- 
flict usually, makes the realization of po- 
litical morality impossible ; but conflict at 
the margin becomes part of the pattern 
of behavior and is accepted, without de- 
nying the essential principle of the char- 
acter of the individual. Such respect for 
community acceptance may lead to ideal- 
ism, as in the thinking of Josiah Royce, 
but for the Christian generally it does 
not extend this far, for divine truth is not 
found primarily in social structure, nor is 


7 Cf. Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny 
of Man (New York, 1941). 

8 See Frederick J. Teggart, “(Causation in His- 
torical Events,” Journal of the History of Ideas, III 
(1942), 4. 

9 Cf. Hans Kelsen, “Causality and Retribution,” 
Philosophy of Science, VIII (1941), 533 ff. Edmund 
Wilson records that, when Bakunin was returned to 
Russia by the Austrian authorities, Nicholas I ex- 
torted from him a confession of his crimes. Confes- 
sion of wrongdoing and penitence are retained to this 
day, says Wilson, as a feature of the paternalistic 
Russian system (op. cit., p. 270). 
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the interpretation of truth necessarily a 
function of authority in the state. In- 
deed, the failure of political idealism to 
catch on in American life is evidence of 
the fact that a democracy may respect 
community ethics without assuming that 
the state is in any sense a final interpreter 
of social morality. 

When Aristotle argued that every- 
thing has a “‘nature,” he was presenting 
one of the foundation stones of any sys- 
tematic social thought. Individualistic 
ethics, for example, is built upon the na- 
ture of man, just as the modern scientific 
approach to social relation makes the 
same assumption. But conservatism, like 
other theoretical approaches, wavers be- 
tween the application of moral freedom 
and retribution, on the one hand, and 
pattern or inevitability, on the other. 
Here, indeed, is one of the key questions 
in the discussion of the ethics of con- 
servatism. While Marxism, for example, 
may argue the inherent tendencies of the 
bourgeoisie to exploit and abuse the prole- 
tariat, it must argue also the freedom of 
the working class to rise in revolt against 
the ruling class. Almost it can be said 
that the revolt of the proletariat is a mor- 
al obligation of that class as a means to 
establish justice in society. Pattern and 
moral freedom march side by side 
through the pages of socialism, but such 
is the situation likewise in the argument 
for conservatism. In part the conserva- 
tive may see pattern or law in the amoral 
mass democracy as it is kneaded into one 
shape or another by the bureaucrat, but 
he may also insist on the responsibility of 
each individual, mass man or otherwise, 
for the situation as it develops. There is 
a deep-seated tendency of those who sit 
in judgment to assume that pattern or 
law does not apply to themselves. 

In measure, therefore, the search for 
moral judgment in all social theories is 
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governed by a search for pattern, which 
acts as a modifying force on judgments 
that might otherwise be inapplicable by 
being absolute. All great systems take 
patterns and, by implication, social evils 
into account. To the Christian there is a 
pattern of evil in the corrupted nature of 
man and there is also law in the behavior 
of the Christian leader. Confucius, to 
move afield, was insistent in his justifica- 
tion of the government of gentlemen and 
sages, but the behavior of the gentlemen 
was governed by a pattern of propriety, 
just as those who rejected filiality also fell 
into a pattern. Yet Christians and Con- 
fucians alike would argue that men by 
nature are free to mount to the standards 
set for correct living.’° 

That conservatism which moves away 
from the ethical judgment of men and 
events may well take the results of mod- 
ern science in showing the deterministic 
and conditional character of much hu- 
man behavior. Biological theory may be 
used effectively by either conservatives 
or revolutionaries, in witness of which the 
work of E. A. Hooton and J. B. S. Hal- 
dane may be cited. Any social theory 
which limits the scope of will may be used 
either for revolutionary or for conserva- 
tive purposes. Conservative realism is 
thus an effort to reduce the effectiveness 
of the revolutionary will; it is an attempt 
to submerge under law the purpose which 
looks to the discontinuity of social struc- 
ture. Obviously, a selective use of pat- 
tern is all that is available, since pattern 
may be turned against the conservative 
by showing his inability to meet chang- 
ing circumstances. 

What is the connection between moral 


© A. M. Ludovici, A Defense of Aristocracy (Lon- 
don, 1915), pp. 165 ff., for example, argues the vul- 
garity of the Puritan Revolution in England in the 
seventeenth century; he defends Charles’s effort to 
preserve “merrie England.” 
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purpose and amoral law? In the politics 
of nonrevolutionary epochs there is con- 
siderable overlapping between different 
schools of politics, for all leaders accept 
some change, and particular policies may 
be regarded as at once conservative and 
revolutionary. The achievement of revo- 
lution itself establishes a new tradition, 
and there emerges a defense of that tradi- 
tion in the light of standards of justice. 
A relatively consistent failure of ideal 
purposes to be attained in practice sug- 
gests indeed the operation of pattern 
against the revolutionist. Conservatism 
tends to accept purpose as narrowly 
ideal, while experience itself, in contrast 
with the revolutionist, is remote in most 
instances from purpose. Historical proc- 
ess must be used by the conservative to 
explain the discrepancy between the ideal 
and the real. In general, also, the con- 
servative in power is less deterministic 
than the critics of the old order, who 
point to disorder and social evil as inher- 
ent in the ruling system. 

In many ways the modern conserva- 
tive tradition is as diverse as the revolu- 
tionary. The kind of tradition, with its 
implicit logic and ethical evaluations, 
that may be defended varies profoundly 
even in the United States. On the one 
hand, industrial conservatism has accept- 
ed the quondam revolutionary principle 
of rational progress—a principle that 
moved into conservative liberalism after 
the French Revolution. On the other 
hand, many critics point to the failure of 
industrialism wherever it has been tried 
in order to urge the importance of restor- 
ing the conservatism of agrarian society. 
Industrialism, it can be argued, has not 
provided property for the ordinary in- 
dividual; rather it has destroyed the 
property principle for the urban masses; 
it has destroyed the cultural context and 
balance in which American conservatism 
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grew.™ Socialism may, therefore, be re- 
garded as an inevitable “escape’’ from 
the conditions of living under the indus- 
trial system. The contemporary south- 
ern agrarian can insist that the South to- 
day is not socialistic because it is still 
agricultural in its way of life and that, 
at any rate, socialism has been most mild 
and successful when it has been tried 
in predominantly agricultural societies, 
such as the Scandinavian countries. It is 
simply the success of American capital- 
ism up to 1929 which has blinded Ameri- 
can thinkers to the turbulence of the 
nineteenth century in England and Eu- 
rope generally and to the prophetic 
stresses visible long before that date in 
industrial life itself.” 

Revolutionary thought has during a 
hundred years sought toe deny nearly 
every social hierarchy or status and to 
enlist in the cause of revolution the 
forces of science. The apparent ease of 
progress, the effortless achievements of 
industrialism, likewise made it possible 
to believe that public opinion, whatever 
its content, might be the voice of the God 
of Progress. The agrarian criticism as- 
serts that industrialism has produced the 
doctrine that the proper standard for so- 
ciety is what the public wants, that is, a 
society without standards. In contrast, a 
society with a humane hierarchy, which 
is agrarian, provincial, traditional, and 
religious, will have leisure and freedom of 
the mind, for freedom of the mind is free- 
dom from industrial slavery.’ One might 
pursue the argument to show that the 
people do not, under actual conditions, 

1 Cf. Caroline F. Ware (ed.), The Cultural Ap- 
proach to History (New York, 1940). 


12 See Benjamin E. Lippincott, Victorian Critics of 
Democracy (Minneapolis, 1938); Robert Hunter, 
Revolution, Why, How, When? (New York and Lon- 
don, 1940). 


13 See I’ll Take My Stand, by Twelve Southerners 
(New York, 1930). 
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get what they want. The peoples of all 

the world did not want war, but they 

have it, and the vast industrial and tech- 
nological conflict of today which is called 
war will perhaps tend to exhaust indus- 
trialism itself. 

The agrarian criticism of industrialism 
suggests the whole problem of the rela- 
tion of institutions and ethical values. As 
more and more social energy is directed 
toward saving industrial civilization, the 
ethical component of industrial society, 
the possibilities in industrial tradition or 
lack of tradition are also presented for 
solution. No traditional system of ethics 
can deny the embodiment of moral value 
to some extent in institutions, though the 
imperfection of institutions may readily 
be admitted. Agrarian criticism, more- 
over, suggests the freedom of the will, an- 
imated by purpose, to change the institu- 
tions which dominate society. How can 
institutions be changed? How ought they 
be changed? To what extent can hier- 
archy be eliminated and the principle of 
equality be instituted within the frame- 
work of tradition, or order and consen- 
sus? 

The embodiment of ethical standards 
in institutions is the characteristic prob- 
lem of political or social ethics, as dis- 
tinguished from the issues of individual 
action and character. To what extent do 
institutions reflect ethical validity? What 
is the relationship of such structures as 
the family, the church, the association, or 
the state to one another? How can and 
should institutions be changed the more 
effectively to express and stabilize such 
values? Again, the issue of the morality 

of inequality must be viewed in terms of 
the functioning of institutions. In es- 
sence ethical conservatism sees values in 
institutions, but such values are func- 
tional in character, that is, they are part 
of the struggles of everyday life; they are 
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the balance wheel of group and class con- 
flict. To say that the ethical value of in- 
stitutions is functional does not imply 
that the ideal is realized in any single in- 
stitutional situation. Christianity lives 
through imperfect, existing Christians 
and a church that is ideal only in the pur- 
posive sense. The conservative who turns 
to the state likewise admits that the ethi- 
cal standards of community life are im- 
perfectly equated with political reality." 

Ethical conservatism which places lit- 
tle emphasis on the divine in human life 
tends to move definitely toward the au- 
thoritarianism of political idealism. It 
tends to accept the practice of state con- 
trol, though during the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries the moral 
absolutism of the state was tempered 
with the principle of economic individ- 
ualism. However, one cannot say that 
economic individualism is an inherent or 
lasting element in conservatism; it is an 
accident of the times, and one that has 
now about run its course. With the ex- 
haustion of individualism in secular ethi- 
cal conservatism, the remaining barriers 
to the supremacy of the bureaucratic 
state must be found in parallel institu- 
tions such as the church. Indeed, it may 
be argued that the authoritarianism of 
such an English idealist as Thomas Hill 
Green has been potentially dangerous to 
the individualistic basis of ethics. Like- 
wise, the insistence of liberal humani- 
tarianism, especially when it is clearly 
nonrevolutionary, leads in the same di- 
rection, since the liberal has been willing 
to trust to the bureaucracy and to the 
power of the centralized state the moral 
information of institutions. But to re- 
move the check on power or the means of 
enforcing responsibility permits the hold- 


™ Cf. Arnold Brecht, “The Impossible in Po- 
litical and Legal Philosophy,” California Law Re- 
view, XXIX (1941), 312 ff. 
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ers of power, by their own patterns of ac- 
tion, to drain away the moral implica- 
tions of institutions. 

Aside from the anarchistic element in 
Christianity, the Christian church has 
seen through the centuries the necessity 
of political organization and the use of 
power in directing human lives. But the 
church has been a force in social con- 
servatism as it has stood outside the ac- 
tual organization of power and dichoto- 
mized for the individual and the group 
the source of ethical validity. Such a dy- 
archy in the ethics of institutions makes 
improbable the development of the im- 
plications of conservative or liberal au- 
thoritarianism. In looking at modern in- 
tellectual culture, the Christian thinker 
doubts the ability of mere science to un- 
derstand the nature of man and its abil- 
ity to provide an ethical content for com- 
munity life.'* As between the Christian 
and secular discussion of morals, the issue 
is not about reason itself, for both points 
of view affirm the importance of reason in 
life, even though the scientific approach 
(witness psychology) may in effect mini- 
mize reason. The issue is the source of 
reason and its application in detail to so- 
cial conditions. The Christian affirms 
that reason partakes of the divine and 
that it is an instrumentality for the dis- 
covery of truth permanently contained in 
a divine moral order and transiently or 
traditionally embodied in human institu- 
tions. The Christian affirms that such a 
morality is the permanent basis of any 
society. 

When those outside Christian con- 
servatism admit the importance of reli- 
gion in social organization, the danger is 
clear that religion may become simply a 
technique for the control of the masses 
for the specific political purposes of the 


18 Niebuhr, op. cit., passim. 
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ruling class. Basically, this danger in- 
heres in all political realism; it is not in- 
frequently the core of a Machiavellian 
attitude toward politics, for all purposes 
and al] validities may be reduced to tech- 
niques in the struggle for power. Religion 
may be reduced to a phase of the tech- 
niques of politics. The Christian asserts 
that the primary force of the spirit does 
not arise directly from politics, while the 
authoritarian is likely to exhaust the 
spiritual side of life in the dynamics of 
politics. Cogently, Allan Tate argued in 
I'll Take My Stand that one factor in the 
southern loss of its cause was the separa- 
tion of its religion from its politics. Tra- 
dition itself, without the impact of reli- 
gion, tends to be a tradition of violence 
rather than of spiritual nourishment. The 
southern consensus in politics was not 
close to its religion, whereas in the North 
humanitarianism was in fact for many 
the exhaustive practical application of re- 
ligion. 

Humanitarianism thus stands as the 
central issue in modern politics. The is- 
sues of humanitarianism, of fellow-feel- 
ing, go directly to the character of insti- 
tutions and the ethical standards that are 
reflected or vitalized by institutional ap- 
plication. In recent times, however, hu- 
manitarianism has been further narrowed 
to the problem of the economic reorgani- 
zation of society. Even Christian think- 
ers have come to regard the economic 
conditions of life as intimately related to 
the spiritual effectiveness of men. The 
writings of Protestant thinkers and the 
encyclicals of the popes demonstrate the 
Christian concern for the economic prob- 
lem, though here it must be argued that 
Christian conservatism is attempting to 
make the economic aspects of life a sub- 
ordinate phase of the force of Christian 
morality. The concentration on econom- 
ic humanitarianism comes to the present 
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in a continuous line from the rise of aboli- 
tionism and socialism in the nineteenth 
century. The danger in this approach, 
however, is that even for Christians the 
solution offered is purely political in char. 
acter; the state must be used in order to 
solve the problem as it is posed. There is 
a greater danger, it would seem, that 
Protestantism may become more politi- 
cal than Catholicism. Such a solution 
must defeat Christianity itself, since it 
will more and more become like optimis- 
tic materialism in its philosophy. Ethical 
conservatism insists upon solutions al- 
ternative to the political. Remotely, of 
course, there is reward and punishment 
in the afterlife, but upon the temporal 
plane itself the nonpolitical group, the as- 
sociation, the organization of regions, the 
free action of individuals may be looked 
to as a means of securing in degree the 
ideal ends of humanitarianism. The sec- 
ondary aspects of power may be fully as 
important as the primary and political 
phase.” 

Conservative ethics has accepted the 
ideal of progress as fully as revolutionary 
thought. The differences, however, are 
profound when one considers the tempo 
of progress and the means to be used in 
attaining the progressive society. To at- 
tain progressive ends slowly is surely as 
valid as the revolutionary principle of the 
cataclysmic attainment of purpose. To 
the conservative the pattern or behavior 
tendencies of revolutionism are the great- 
est defect of the method, for socialism be- 
comes a struggle for power in which pro- 
gressive ideals themselves are mere tech- 
niques or weapons in the conflict. The 
internecine struggles in socialist minority 
groups and the bloody consequences of 
revolutionism in modern society should 
at past lend some support to the conserv- 


y See Donald Davidson, The Attack on Leviathan 
(NeW York, 1938). 
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ative interpretation of political ethics. 
Within the minority group the struggle 
for power may be accompanied by the 
perceptible disintegration of character, 
and within the irresponsible group in 
power the same tendency on a more dis- 
astrous scale may be observed. 

We have already insisted that the 
heart of the present crisis concerns the 
morality of political conflict. Lenin, the 
great protagonist of the modern authori- 
tarian system of governing, felt no com- 
punctions as to the techniques which 
might be used in the attainment of ends. 
And while one may not say that the con- 
sequences of ethical irresponsibility on 
political techniques remain unbroken, it 
is sufficiently continuous to vitiate the 
morality of whole societies. Conserva- 
tism insists that morality must be ob- 
served in the techniques and means of 
politics as fully as in the acceptance of 
the ends of freedom and social morality.”’ 
The historic belief in constitutionalism 
and the rule of law is still the primary 
statement for our times of the principle 
of ethical responsibility in the choice of 
political means. 

Ours is an age of iron technicity in pol- 
itics. The leaders of states who have re- 
lied upon a statement of high purpose 
and honor in the choice of means have 
often fallen beside the way. The ideal- 


17See Benjamin Gitlow, J Confess (1940), for a 
statement of the eventual repulsion one devoted to 
social justice may feel because of immorality and 
dishonesty in political techniques. 
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ism of Woodrow Wilson in the Paris 
Peace Conference is an example of the 
conflict that is characteristic of the pres- 
ent hour. Wilson’s earlier conservatism 
as to means adjusted readily to new pro- 
posals for legislation; he became a pro- 
gressive while remaining always a con- 
servative, but it was a conservatism 
which relied upon the continuous life of 
institutions informed by the spirit of law 
and honor. Happily, Wilson was more 
successful in insisting upon virtue in the 
practice of politics among Americans 
than among those whose inspiration was 
the Machiavellianism of European poli- 
tics.‘* Perhaps belatedly in these trou- 
bled times, we may say with William 
Alexander Percy: 

It is sophistry to speak of two sets of virtues, 
there is but one: virtue is an end in itself; the 
survival virtues are means, not ends. Honor and 
honesty, compassion and truth are good even if 
they kill you, for they alone give life its dignity 
and worth. Yet probably England and France 
and all the good and noble and the true of all 
the world will die and obscenity will triumph. 
Probably those that practiced virtue will be 
destroyed, but it is better for men to die than 
to call evil good, and virtue itself will never die.’? 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


18 Much of Wilson’s conservatism was expressed 
in his admiration for British political institutions 
(see An Old Master and Other Political Essays [Bos- 
ton, 1893]). James Kerney, The Political Education 
of Woodrow Wilson (New York, 1926), reveals much 
of the typical character of the Christian conserva- 
tive. 


19 Lanterns on the Levee (New York, 1941), Pp. 313- 
By permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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DISCUSSION 


YMPOSIA are much less simple than 
they sound, if you have to arrange 
them. Frequently, also, they are less 

imposing than you would expect, if you read 
them with the previous reputations of the 
contributors before you. It sounds simple 
enough, if we take the present instance, to 
ask sixteen legal scholars to write each upon 
his own philosophy, suggesting that he com- 
ment upon “the course, the nature, and the 
end of law.” But when this was asked by 
the faculty of law of Northwestern Univer- 
sity of the sixteen here included, the faculty 
got, as this volume witnesses, everything 
from practically no philosophy of anything 
to several philosophies of practically every- 
thing. Although the sixteen scholars were 
asked to do the assignment in three thou- 
sand words, four (Bingham, Cook, Moore, 
and Radin) in self-allowance erred beyond 
even the average error of one thousand 
words in general self-indulgence. As usual, 
and almost uniformly, those who took more 
than their share of the space assigned had 
least to say and complained most of not hav- 
ing space enough to say it. 

Nor are these contributions as imposing 
as the eminence of the names would suggest. 
Some essays are lackadaisical. Some are 
largely irrelevant to the subject suggested. 
Some are flatulent, and cthers just plain 
flat, considering the magnificent opportu- 
nity offered. Had I a speck of omniscience 
to make me certain, or a spot of omnipo- 
tence to make me bold, I should say forth- 
rightly that Bingham’s article is bombastic, 


t My Philosophy of Law: Credos of Sixteen Ameri- 
can Scholars. Published under the direction of the 
Julius Rosenthal Foundation, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Boston: Boston Law Book Co., 1941. Pp. 
xii+321. $5.00. 
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Green’s strained and artificial, Kennedy’s 
sectarian, Kocourek’s literally puerile, 
Moore’s much ado about next to nothing, 
Powell’s unimportantly perverse, and even 
Wigmore’s absent-minded of the intimate 
opportunity offered him. But I have neither 
omniscience nor omnipotence. I am only an 
ignorant man and philosopher, albeit a lover 
of politics and indeed intermittently a law- 
maker. Lest, therefore, some learned victim 
lethally ‘‘get the law” on me, I must “bate 
my price,” as the poet advises— 

For in the grave, they say, 

Is neither knowledge nor device 
Nor freedom to gainsay. 


More prudently, therefore—if, indeed, 
not more modestly—let me say of Bingham 
that I like his remark that ‘‘although judges 
often say that they are bound by precedent, 
this is deprecatory hyperbole’’ (p. 19). So it 
is. ‘“Deprecatory hyperbole”’ also is it when 
Bingham says that “to state the terms of 
any philosophy in sufficient outline within 
the narrow space limits of this project is a 
task for a master of exposition” (p. 7). (He 
did not stay within the space limits as- 
signed.) I say of Cook that, since he elects 
to say here what “more” he believes than 
what once he believed (p. 51), submitting a 
bibliography of what he once believed in- 
stead of telling us what it is, I shall pass his 
“more” as too incomplete to inform a re- 
viewer, who can hardly be expected to re- 
member or to look up what over the years 
this specialist has been writing. (Perhaps 
this will add just the right sort of “‘insult’’ to 
that type of injury.) Of Green I would haz- 
ard, in mellower mood, the judgment that 
he is a dean and a diplomat. While his 
resolution of law into the triune elements of 
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“wisdom,” “power,” and “process” (p. 133) 

seems to me more elegant than enlightening, 

I was instructed by his long list of “legal 

counterparts” for many nonlegal things 

(pp. 138-39), and I was delighted with his 

trope (modestly quoted anonymously in the 

Preface in honor of all contributors) that 

“law is like a prism—every surface reflects a 
different view, but no single surface reflects 
the whole” (p. 133). Of Kennedy I would 

suggest that any sectarianism deserves a 
better exposition than he here gives scholas- 
ticism, to apprise a reviewer of what in the 
author’s mind actually informs sacred la- 
bels. Llewellyn, writing oracularly some- 
thing between plain prose and inverted ora- 
tory, no doubt has many important things 
to say, but they seem only moderately im- 
pressive in the competition furnished by this 
context. I like Kocourek’s contrast of sci- 
ence as “ultimate description” and philoso- 
phy as “ultimate explanation” (p. 167), but 
he gets too philosophic for even a philoso- 
pher in pursuing this distinction. Is any- 
thing legal ‘“‘ultimately” explained, or even 
adequately described, by his conclusion that 
“in the end our illusions are for us the sole 
reality” (p. 176), or is anything at all bet- 
tered by his giving to lawyers with already 
too little philosophic-mindedness this ad- 
vice, with the despairing gesture of the 
gravedigger: ‘‘Cudgel thy brains no more 
about it, for your dull ass will not mend his 
pace with beating’ (p. 176)? I admired 
Moore’s application of what I should like to 
call the “‘logic of fatigue”: if you work long 
enough and hard enough, you must have 
proved something; for are not you—and 
everybody else—tired? His emphasis upon 
pleasure and pain, and the need of a “‘felicific 
calculus” to measure them, seems to me but 
to carry too many beans to Bentham, only 
to spill them, still uncounted, upon the 
threshold of that modern sage. (I remark of 
Moore also, in passing, that there is such a 
thing as getting so scientific that one forgets 
what he’s scientific about.) Of Pound I say 
that here, at last, is a piece which I almost 
understand, but that it carries more distinc- 
tions than I—or he? —can apply, leaving his 
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labels fuller of classroom echoes than of suc- 
culence. (Distinctions may mark a loss of 
innocence without remarking a correspond- 
ing gain of wisdom.) Powell elects to be 
smart about things peripheral rather than 
address himself to the focal things which 
make his unacknowledged philosophy the 
salty thing it actually is. I am happy to 
learn from Powell, however, that I am not 
the only one who wears typewriters out tax- 
ing them to find out what, if anything, I am 
going to say. I appeal, moreover, from Pow- 
ell sober to his double drunk, to disprove 
what he goes on to say, that he sets no 
store by what his “‘fingers poke onto the 
parchment” (p. 274). Of Radin I say that 
he may be as wise as Solon, had I the wit to 
see him so. Wigmore, the sage, ought to 
have confessed while he could; for there are 
other times and other places more appropri- 
ate to spring a new nomenclature upon pro- 
fessional colleagues. (For all that, however, 
Wigmore’s novel legal classifications may be 
as wise as they certainly are ingenious and 
impressive.) 

As further testimonial, however, to pru- 
dence, if not to modesty—since I have no 
speck of omniscience to make me certain nor 
any spot of omnipotence to make me bold— 
I admit that I discovered even in these es- 
says many a delightful molehill, if not now 
and then a mountaintop. And beyond these 
I discovered vantage points for wide vistas. 
Morris Cohen, for instance, furnishes con- 
veyance for things important, even if he 
does not well load the vehicles which he pro- 
vides. His “principle of polarity”’ is certain- 
ly plenteous enough to provide all room for 
necessary variety, including whatever con- 
tradictions law may contain. John Dewey 
gives us again the “‘social’’ to implement 
some of the ambiguousness of “polarity.” 
There is strategy, as well as wisdom, in his 
offering ‘‘custom”’ to the absolutists as le- 
thargic enough to provide the permanence 
which they crave, and there is room in the 
impulsive wing of the domain ‘‘social’”’ for 
all the leeway which the relativists demand. 
From Radin’s spread, I would here rescue— 
gross understatement though it be—one 
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seminal obiter dictum: “Legislation is as 
rarely whimsical and arbitrary as judgments 
are” (p. 305). 

But, after all this is done, and much more 
left for other reviewers to say, there are 
three articles which seem to me, in terms of 
the deed of gift, to carry the symposium— 
those by Dickinson, Fuller, and Patterson. 
These men take the assignment itself defi- 
nitely to heart, try to cbver the three ques- 
tions asked, stay within their space like gen- 
tlemen if not scholars, and deposit in this 
one reader’s mind, as earned increment for 
their earnestness, a deep deference for the 
nobility of their Mistress, and the object of 
all civilized men’s admiration, the Law. 

Dickinson traces law from ‘‘the discipline 
of custom” through “the principle of au- 
thority”’ into legislative enactment and judi- 
cial interpretation. Somewhat more con- 
servative, I suspect, than our American 
facts warrant, he fears that “government 
which operates dominantly through legisla- 
tive fiat [whatever “‘fiat” can mean applied 
to the labored parturition of the legislative 
process], rather than through judicial deci- 
sion, can easily cease to be a government of 
law’’ (p. 103). One does not have to share 
these fears to see through Dickinson’s essay 
a smooth-working mind and to detect in his 
articulation a mature philosophy of law 
both well informed and generous. His ob- 
servations on property impress me as no less 
sagacious than constructive. “If through a 
revolution property in physical things were 

completely abolished, but workers were rec- 
ognized as having rights in jobs and in the 
emoluments and perquisites of jobs... . 
there would be quite as much ground as be- 
fore for complaints regarding inequalities, 
favoritism toward intrenched interests, and 
the like” (p. 105). Since stability of expecta- 
tion is demanded under every system— 
however radical—stability of procedure is 
also indicated. Upon this approach Dickin- 
son opens vistas into a philosophy of law 
that one admits to be important, however 
little he may agree with it. Indeed, in juris- 
prudence, as in politics, America needs and 
sorely lacks men who can rationalize and 
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articulate a conservative position. They 
serve the case of law magnificently who even 
make the Mistress heir of dependable expec- 
tations. 

Fuller, with the deft sense of strategy re- 
quired in an author who sees how hard it is 
for one to present ‘orthrightly a philosophy 
of life only half-conscious to him himself, 
circumvents face-to-face confrontation with 
his own subconscious. By wise indirection, 
he here leads one to discern the author’s 
biases by inviting the reader to watch the 
author exemplify his philosophy in two im- 
portant dissents. The one dissent is from 
“certain accepted conceptions of law and 
legal study” (p. 113). He objects, that is, to 
what he calls “the literary tradition” in law. 
He objects on several grounds, but chiefly 
because it cultivates “a distaste for enlarg- 
ing or shifting the boundaries of the field of 
legal study” (p. 115). The second current 
attitude to which he takes exception is the 
overemphasis upon the methods of natural 
science. Probably no one has ever thought 
that ‘the scientific method’ could solve ques- 
tions of this sort,’”’ says he, matching clair- 
voyance with fairness. ‘‘But what has been 
claimed, with varying degrees of explicit- 
ness, is that since ‘science’ cannot solve 
these questions, they are incapable of solu- 
tion.” Putting his finger upon exactly the 
softest spot in this heresy, Fuller neatly con- 
cludes: ‘‘The effect of this negative attitude 
is to arrest the natural process of compro- 
mise by which such issues are actually set- 
tled in a peaceful society”’ (p. 119). 

While striving thus for clarity as touching 
the source, the end, and the nature of law, 
Fuller keeps a balance between the clear and 
the unclear, between the rational and the 
irrational elements in the equation. More- 
over, he gives expression adequately elegant 
to a golden combination of these extremes: 
“T believe that we should strive to make all 
things clear; but I do not believe that it is 
only those things which have been made 
clear that are important” (p. 120). Or, let 
me add, that ever will be made clear. Fuller 
sees, aS so many metaphysical acolytes do 
not see, that while “we must have a good 
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metaphysics before we can have a good 
politics... . [Let President Hutchins, for- 
mer dean of a law school, take note!] a good 
metaphysics is one which gives form to life 
without stifling it” (p. 125). 

Confirming the foregoing insight with ref- 
erence to the ‘‘unclear,” Patterson gets off 
to the right start: “Philosophy falls heir to 
the unanswerable questions of life”’ (p. 231). 
The unanswerable questions as touching the 
law are mostly in the relations which consti- 
tute law a part of everything else. ‘‘With a 
good deal of stretching and squeezing, the 
important relations of law can be brought 
under three categories: Its relations with 
government, with society, and with jus- 
tice.” Law arises from society, its conflicts, 
and its aspirations; it exists to resolve these 
conflicts, to promote peace, and to provide 
communal means to the good. So law can 
never escape the demand laid upon it for 
justice. “Justice demands equality and im- 
partiality, but it is not exhausted by these.” 
Made too mystic by vague minds, justice at 
the best is hard to define. Nevertheless, it is 
both indispensable and as yet inadequately 
definable. This much, however, may be 
said: “An unjust decision is one which is 
not guided or determined by the attitude oi 
fairness and consideration of the whole mer- 
its of aclaim.’’ While “the relation of law to 
society is both causal and consequential, ° 
and its relation to justice is necessary but 
vague, “‘the relation of law to government 
is the only one of these three which is for- 
mally indispensable . . . . some laws may be 
unjust, and some laws may be ill-adapted to 
the society in which they are supposed to 
operate, but neither justice, societal adapta- 
tion nor actual observance is indispensable 
to a thing being law” (p. 232). Keeping his 
eyes thus to the center, Patterson cannot, as 
some do, miss the main point about law, 
namely: “All laws are compromises; and 
law fulfills its minimum function by being a 
formula of compromise indicating when or 
how much an individual must sacrifice for 
the sake of having his pursuit of his individ- 
ual satisfactions protected or extended”’ (p. 
238). 
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Such constitute my own highly personal 
observations upon documents that were in- 
tended themselves to be rather highly per- 
sonal. Were not these sixteen contributors 
so eminent—some of them my revered sen- 
iors, many of them my betters, not a few of 
them my friends, and not a one of them my 
enemy, not previous hereto, I mean—I 
should be tempted beyond endurance to 
seek to tax them by and large in the presence 
of their Mistress, the Law. She herself has 
whispered to me in an artful aside how it 
could be done: done by paying court to the 
Cleopatra this Mistress is inside, the Aspa- 
sia, the Diotima, rather than by a hus- 
banded peck at the cheek of the poor Penel- 
ope these her servants and scholars tend to 
make her. 

They best appraise the body of this Mis- 
tress who only stand like men and praise her 
soul. She requires a poet, not a preacher, to 
disclose her philosophic being. Synoptic 
vision, not scientific dismemberment, will 
justify her genius. Such a Mistress requires 
a master, not a servant. Would that the 
grave could return us Holmes in his Dionysi- 
an maturity, not to say at his Mephisto- 
phelean prime, to embrace her once more 
lustily and artfully for all cautious profes- 
sionals to behold with radiant shame.” 

These scholars have analyzed her truth, 
they have moralized her goodness, while she 
has been awaiting a Holmes to celebrate 
again her beauty. Gentlemen, your Mistress 


2“When I think on this majestic theme,” said 
Holmes before the Suffolk Bar Association (1885), 
“my eyes dazzle. If we are to speak of the law as our 
mistress, we who are here know that she is a mistress 
only to be wooed with sustained and lonely passion 
—only to be won by straining all the faculties by 
which man is likest god. Those who, having begun 
the pursuit, turn away uncharmed, do so either be- 
cause they have not been vouchsafed the sight of her 
divine figure, or because they have not the heart for 
so great a struggle. To the lover of the law, how 
small a thing seem the novelist’s tales of the loves 
and fates of Daphnis and Chloe! How pale a phan- 
tom even the Circe of poetry, transforming man- 
kind with intoxicating dreams of fiery ether, and the 
foam of summer seas, and glowing greensward, and 
the white arms of women! For him no less a history 
will suffice than that of the moral life of his race.” 
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is a lady, yes; but a lady, too—a lady with 
the oblique leeways that rightly go with 
ladyhood. A lady, Gentlemen, is to love and 
be loved, not merely to serve and be served. 
Even the science of such ladyship is science 
only north-northwest, knowledge touched 
with splendor, discernment reminiscent of 
glory. Oh, see, Gentlemen, can’t you say 
how lovely she is, say it for all struggling 
peoples to feel, and every tyrant to fear, in 
the darkest and dearest hour of this univer- 
sal holocaust for Justice? 


Old Thomas Hobbes—whom Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Jr., was reported reading when 
sought out to be promoted for bravery in 
battle—even this hardened old materialist 
has packed more honor for the Law in a sin- 
gle sentence than many an idealist can mus- 
ter to inform his dusty legal volume. “The 
law,”’ let me ring forth with Hobbes again 
and again, “is the public conscience.” So 
she is, indeed, the conscience of mankind, 
but the conscience mitigated and civilized 
by the process of becoming “‘public.”’ If one 
may credit enchantment to distance, here as 
elsewhere, then let me now dare to share 
what I have seen of her and have admired 
from afar. I have known the Law hardly at 
all in the sanctuary of the schools, where 
leisure can disclose system and can revel in 
symmetry. I have seen her only at her 
worst, so to say, where she is composed 
through compromise. I have seen her where 
her soul is born through seething synthesis, 
not where her body is dismembered in cal- 
culating analysis. Even so seen, I would 
swear that she is beautiful. Under revealing 
disadvantageousness I have remarked her 
in all her ladylike leeways—leeways upward 
toward the pure ideal, leeways downward to 
sheer administrivia, leeways sidewise to 
pressures of partisans, to fanaticisms of nar- 
row consciences, and to constitutional ac- 
commodations of each and both. Let me in- 
troduce her to you as I there discerned her, 
or thought I discerned her, majestic even 
when bedraggled through legislative “‘maul- 
ing.” 
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I. LEEWAY IDEAL 


Upward there is legal leniency unac- 
knowledged by youthful tyrants in a hurry 
and unremembered by old men already set 
in the stiff grease of their own system of 
jurisprudence. The realm of the ideal is as 
multitudinous as that “jolly company’”’ ce- 
lestially seen at night when sky grows clear 
and eyes of poets shine. No man knoweth 
the number of either stars or ideals: both 
are as the innumerable sands of the sea- 
shore. 

The realm of ideality is bounded on the 
North, so to say, by all that religion has 
meant and may yet mean; on the East by 
logic, guardian of truth; on the West by 
ethics, custodian of conscience; and on the 
sunny South by aesthetics, lord of beauty 
and of all the lesser gladsomeness of life. 
While no one of the boundaries of the ideal 
is itself well bounded, yet spaciously stretch- 
ing between the unbound boundaries are 
mingled without clarity of category all that 
men have admired, all that men have es- 
teemed, all that men have chosen—and in- 
deed all that men may yet admire, esteem, 
choose. How much more, who knows? But 
these are certain, and these are enough as 
content for democratic hope or for totali- 
tarian despair. 

More concretely, this upward dimension 
of man’s reach includes the holy, the true, 
the good, and the beautiful. Not only what 
men at any time or place have agreed upon 
as any of these, but also what any and every 
man at any time and every place has indi- 
vidually admired, esteemed, or chosen. 
There in the Northern segment of ideality is 

all the gentle holiness of orthodoxy, and 
equally there are all the several wry holi- 
nesses of all the stout heterodoxies that men 
have ever broacued or blasted. This region 
is the depository of all dogmatic treasures of 
Mohammedanism, of Judaism, of Bud- 
dhism, of Confucianism, of Taoism, of 
Christianity, of Mormonism, of Christian 
Science—and equally there the covenant- 
ark of all the humbler and cruder varieties 
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of all the orthodoxies and heterodoxies of 
lesser mankind. That this Northern seg- 
ment of the skies of value, which Holiness 
inhabits, is well peopled, let there never be 
a doubt. 

Equally well tenanted is the logic-land of 
the Ideal East. Look for a moment in that 
direction. There hold forth all the truths of 
all the orthodoxies and all the heterodoxies 
not only of all religions and subreligions 
which claim to be true as well as holy, but 
there also are secular truths deductive and 
truths inductive. There, too, are the truths 
of art and the truths of science. And if there 
be any further forms of truth, extant or im- 
aginative, these, too, are tenants of this 
Eastern terrain of the Ideal. 

With eyes still eager, look you now upon 
the West to see further galaxies upon galax- 
ies of earthly and superearthly ideals; for 
there you will find all that passes, has 
passed, or will pass for Right or Just. More- 
over, every species of Goodness since time 
began is there, rare beyond description in 
fecundity and variety. Kindness and Gen- 
tility and other types of the mellower vir- 
tues fill up to infinitude the lower lands of 
that Western segment of the kingdom of the 
Ideal. Let no jurisprude in love with the 
nay-sayings side of the law dare look upon 
that lustrous infinity of affirmation, for to 
contemplate this scene is to admire or die. 

Having beheld all this, jurisprudence is 
yet contemplatively poor until it looks full 
upon the face of Ideal Beauty. Turn South- 
ward, then, and view with shaded eyes the 
very zenith of Ideality. ‘‘Beauty shining in 
brightness”’ reflects its radiance from myri- 
ads of facades; and as the reflections pass 
into one another through the melodies of 
mind, you will remember and be grateful for 
Plato’s description of Beauty as a “‘soft, 
smooth, slippery thing, and therefore of a 
nature which easily slips in and permeates 
our souls.”’ 

Before you are not only the primary 
beauties, thick and gorgeous like the basic 
colors, but also aesthetic satellites of all 
other value constellations: look you upon 
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the beauties of all religious values reflected 
here from the Northern lights, but inimita- 
ble each in its shaded order of worth. See, 
too, the beauties of Truth diversified and 
the more austere excellencies of all the mo- 
ralities touched with their own aesthetic 
aureoles. 

Let now your eyes rove around that eter- 
nal gallery once more: from North to East 
to West to South. Fix well in your mind the 
clarities of all pure ideals before facing final- 
ly the churning verities of the central vortex 
of the cosmos of value, where all these ideali- 
ties meet and mingle. If you have looked 
where these poor words of a lover of the law 
point, the glory will long keep shining and 
bright in your eyes and the stars of utter 
ideality keep going round in your head. 

What all this has to do with the law, 
there is no need here to remark in detail. It 
marks law’s upper leeway. Not one of these 
values—religious, logical, moral, or artistic 
—but that may be made to inform a statute 
or energize a decree. One lawgiver or law- 
making body, reaching up to snatch sub- 
stance for provincial fulfilment, may choose 
one value, another another, until with the 
full turn of the Zodiac each essence of eter- 
nality is in turn prescribed as obligatory. 
Look how many of our value descriptions— 
from the North, from the East, from the 
West, from the South—have already been 
made into prescriptions. And the end is not 
yet, nor ever—not until the twilight of life 
has twinkled out and the history of effort is 
as a book that is closed to mortal striving. 

That, in bare suggestion, is law’s upper 
leniency, its leeway toward the ideal. But 
its reach is also oppositeward: 

Downward the voices of Duty call— 
Downward, to toil and be mixed with the main. 


Il, LEEWAY ADMINISTRATIVE 


Law is, indeed, “the public conscience” 
as well as other forms of the embodied Ideal; 
but law is also prediction of action. The 
ideal must be administered as well as em- 
bodied. Now the uttermost of enforcement 
is by no means utter enforcement of law. 
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Not even of the best law. Of the worst, the 
slip twixt the snatched cup of ideality and 
the recipient lip of action is cataclysmic. 
We Americans do not have to recall prohibi- 
tion to know this enormous social distance 
between enactment and enforcement. And 
yet, why not recall prohibition? It is an ex- 
cellent example of law’s second leeway. 

Here was a law, a democratic law than 
which none has ever claimed more ideal 
sanction. Into the movement leading to 
prohibition had been poured the wine of 
protestant piety and the aggressions of nay- 
saying morality, with truth inductive and 
deductive to bless the mixture as it con- 
gealed into law, both constitutional and 
statutory. How much beauty there was in 
it let us not now hazard; but all other ideals 
were freely invoked to justify what had been 
derived from the drives toward collective 
action of our best citizens. The essence of 
that law may, indeed, have been as ideal as 
was claimed by bishops and the pious mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union; but it was not, for all that, made 
law, administratively speaking. That we 
know; for we could never get enough citi- 
zens to act upon it to reveal its ideality. 
They acted upon its opposite, overlooking 
no position between it and its complete de- 
nial: they tried its converse, its obverse, its 
adverse, its inverse, and, if I may say so, its 
perverse. 

“The Noble Experiment” taught many 
good people for the first time how great, in- 
deed, the distance is between the law as en- 
acted and its fulfilment in action. But no 
philosopher of law needed that example to 
remind him of this ancient and ever living 
truth. Plato clothed this truth at our cul- 
tural prime in immortal diction, calling it 
“the law of nature .... that performance 
can never hit the truth [or the beauty or the 
goodness] as closely as theory”’; and our con- 
temporary Cabell has touched this truth 
with befitting pathos in describing each of 
his own best literary efforts as but “‘a hu- 
man dream badly damaged at the birth.” 

No jurisprude today would overlook the 
role of interpretation in his philosophy of 


law. The work of the legislator is not law, at 
least not the law it is destined to become, 
until the courts are through with it. What 
the legislator intended to be law and thought 
he had made into law may prove not to be 
law at all. But this is no more clear to a 
jurist than to a politician is clear that the 
law is also made by what anciently was 
called “execution” but currently is ex- 
panded into “administration.”’ Enactments 
of Congress must frequently remain mere 
legal ambitions until congressmen see what 
the administrative agencies can and will 
make of them. 

In a certain obversely romantic mood, 
one may well wonder how any law ever gets 
collectively embodied into action. Before 
private conscience, or clairvoyance, can be- 
come law, “‘the public conscience,” every 
element of the ideal has to be watered down 
through compromise to not merely a com- 
mon denominator, but to something like the 
lowest common denominator. It has to pass 
through, be caught up in, and then distilled 
from all the conflicts of impetuous idealists. 
It has to survive the narrowness of fanatics, 
the shortsightedness of the blind, the ease of 
the indolent, and the abstractness of the 
perfectionist. It has to weather the oratory 
of the orators and the litigiousness of the 
lawyers, the trade of the latter being ‘“‘to 
question everything, yield nothing, and talk 
by the hour.” 

Truth to tell, the only way we ever do 
achieve anything ideal in action, short of 
self-frustrating dictatorship, is to acknowl- 
edge and to facilitate the distinction be- 
tween things properly personal and things 
necessarily social which our national Consti- 
tution enshrines for us from of old. Before 
turning to that, our final theme, let me make 
this single observation upon the alternative 
way of doing legal business, the totalitarian 
way. Dictatorship is also a human effort to 
bring some ideal to birth in collective prac- 
tice. It illustrates the most quizzical of all 
lags in our relations with the ideal; it bodies 
forth the paradox that the best way to get 
ideals implemented is, in a certain sense, to 
forget the ideals. The more the perfection 
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ideals promise, the less the perfection they 
perpetrate. The method ruins the moral, 
and stark evil often stares us in the face as a 
result of trying too impetuously to realize 
the good. Means justified only by ends have 
a wry way of displanting the ends and thus 
forfeiting their only justification. 

Nothing could ever be stranger than this 
to the moral man in 2 hurry, that it is in the 
name of consciences no less sincere than his 
own that most irreparable harm is done the 
texture of civilization. Lenin was not the 
last of the great conscience-devotees, those 
who would shatter this whole fabric of civi- 
lization to bits in the confident belief that 
they can themselves remold it nearer to the 
heart’s desire. Nor will Hitler likely be the 
last of those presumptuous in the name of 
some private vision of the ““New Order.” 
For any impetuous connoisseur of con- 
science to get too eager about the Right 
means invariably for the rights of men to 
disappear beneath the iron heel of the zeal- 
ot. In a way more stringent, then, than 
Bishop Butler ever intended of conscience is 
it true that “had it strength, as it has right; 
had it power, as it has manifest authority, it 
would absolutely govern the world.” ‘“‘The 
only way to preserve the Bill of Rights,” as I 
have written in the Legislative Way of Life, 
“is for each to be very abstemious in pre- 
senting to the public the bill for what he 
calls his own rights.”’ No intensity of feeling 
about it can absolve one from the obligation 
to take double thought before he seeks to 
circumvent administrivia in the interest of 
furthering pure value collectively. 


III. LEEWAY CONSTITUTIONAL 


This caution brings us to our third and 
concluding theme, the constitutional leeway 
under which we get law at all from the dis- 
concerting variety, not to say the hopeless 
contradictions, of individual ideals. We 
have risen with our Mistress to contemplate 
ideally; we have stooped with her to con- 
quer administratively; let us now share her 
askances, looking all around us—constitution- 
ally, so to say. We confine ourselves now to 
American law and restrict ourselves to the 


federal scene. Our national Constitution is a 
document as curious as it is magnificent. It 
conceals a philosophy as well as discloses 
a Strategy. Its strategy is to unite man’s will 
to power and his will to perfection by divid- 
ing them, saving private freedom by setting 
metes to it under the bounds of public ac- 
commodation. The Constitution undertook 
to set up the machinery of compromise, 
whereby agreement might be reached from 
age to age upon matters in difference be- 
tween honest idealists. There is no other 
way of doing this, you must recognize, no 
other way than the worse way of dictator- 
ship. And the more honest the idealists, the 
more the necessity of compromise, if dicta- 
torship is to be avoided. 

The Constitution has its own system of 
leeway in this difficult role of facilitating 
the compromise which honest idealists re- 
quire but resist. Instead of unambiguously 
awarding hegemony to either of the three 
branches of our government, the three are 
left by the Constitution under the illusion 
of equality, to find in the event which one 
shall be superior at which time. There is 
such leeway on this point that one age finds 
the Court superior through the prowess of a 
Marshall, who claims supremacy for the 
judiciary and then proceeds to take what he 
claims. At another time, the legislative 
branch pushes for its place in the sun, and 
through prowess captures the initiative. 
Lord Bryce adjudged, by the time he wrote 
his American Commonwealth, that Congress 
had “succeeded in occupying nearly all the 
ground which the Constitution left debat- 
able between the President and itself.” 

At still another time—our time, for in- 
stance—the Executive turns his prowess 
loose to subordinate the legislative branch 
and to hold the judiciary in leash. The latest 
historian of the presidency, Dr. Edward C. 
Corwin, reminds us that, “taken by and 
large, the history of the Presidency has been 
a history of aggrandizement.” And as re- 
gards the outcome to date, Corwin adjudges 
that the presidency, next to the judiciary, 
“thas been most uniformly successful in es- 
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tablishing its own conceptions of its author- 
ity and functions.”’ 

Of all the magnificent things about the 
Constitution, this strategy of leeway be- 
tween its own departments is next to the 
most magnificent: The fact is that the 
Fathers did not try to settle what Fate alone 
can settle precisely, and Fate not perma- 
nently: the metes and bounds of the tri- 
partite ambiguity of a unitary power. Our 
sagacious Founders elected, the rather, to 
leave this looseness between three branches 
formally equal, but actually equal in fiction 
alone. Rotation of superiority constitutes 
our constitutional safety-valve against the 
will-to-power which every governmental 
agency enshrines. 

But if this rotation be next to its greatest 
magnificence, then the very greatest virtue 
of the Constitution is the leeway which it 
arranges between government itself as the 
front door of political concern and the back 
door of individuality which furnishes pri- 
vate access to the galaxies of value which we 
have so lately been remarking. After saying 
what government shall do through each of 
its separate divisions, the Constitution, as 
a historical, if not logical, afterthought, ar- 
ranged through the Bill of Rights that gov- 
ernment shall have nothing at all, or as little 
as is humanly possible, to do with the major 
concerns of life. Here is a field in which pri- 
vate conscience must be supreme. This we 
well know, but what is sometimes forgotten 
is that this supremacy of conscience is made 
to cost something very dear. Conscience can 
remain supreme in its own house only if it 
renounce special competence in the domain 
of joint endeavor. 

If there is something to be done and done 
by more than a few, that something thereby 
becomes politics. And that is what most of 
the Constitution is about. Nobody can in- 
sist upon his own convictions there. The 
fact that one thinks something right does 
not make it right in lawmaking, not even if 
he thinks it very hard and feels it very 
deeply. If something is to be done co-opera- 
tively, nobody can insist to the bitter end on 
what he thinks right. Each may have his 
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view of the matter, and each may express 
what he has; but nobody can dogmatically 
insist upon his own expression. It is a mat- 
ter of compromise, a process hindered by 
convictions too stout and balked outright by 
conscientiousness too dogmatic. This public 
field is not a happy hunting-ground for pri- 
vate consciences; indeed, for them it is a 
vale of tears and a valley of disillusion. Let 
the fanatical conscience, therefore, beware 
the ordeal of politics, beware it upon pains 
of cynicism. 

But what is an “ordeal’’ to the private 
conscience intent upon perfection becomes 
a rare opportunity to the human mind 
limbered up for civilized accommoda- 
tion. Knowing the leeway of the ap- 
proach to the ideal, the matured mind will 
see in the art of compromise its freest chance 
to achieve from what privately may seem 
perfection but publicly is mere provoca- 
tion to counteraction, a course of common 
action tolerable for all rather than perfect 
for a few and miserable for most. In the field 
of collective action all things are rightly 
compromisable. Egad, they’d better be! 
The democratic lawmaker is the secular 
saint who serves as custodian for the ideals 
of men who cannot safely be allowed to 
carry their own consciences in public. 

Given the failure of justice through com- 
peting claims of right, the lawmaker has the 
creative job of finding a justice where the 
old is dead and the new not yet born. He is 
thus mankind’s midwife, as it were, to bring 
to birth from the travail of honest conflict a 
roomier realm of practical value. ‘The 
law,” let me repeat for the last time, “‘is the 
public conscience.”” Where this public con- 
science, achieved through the discipline of 
compromise, is not taken as better for action 
than any private conscience, however ele- 
gant the latter, then what is taken for action 
is some dictator’s even more private view 
of the ideal, a private view already nar- 
rowed by the aggressions chronic in the 
nurture of every dictator yet produced. 

Heavy as the price to conscience is in ac- 
cepting our constitutional system of settling 
public questions by compromise—and it is 
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too heavy for these who witness for Jehovah 
in any generation—it yields the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness for such as are exer- 
cised thereby. It leaves each person com- 
pletely free to believe whatever he does be- 
lieve and to say whatever he pleases, but to 
do no more than this save by leave of all 
other persons involved. Each man can ex- 
plore through the periscope of his own eso- 
teric conscience the whole galaxy of values 
—North, East, West, and South. He can 
cherish the most inflexible convictions about 
what he has seen in the still solitude of his 
own soul, so long as the convictions touch 
only himself. That is magnificent freedom, 
for it leaves each devotee of the ideal free 
publicly to do the sportsman-like thing—a 
thing that strangely enough seems seldom 
to satisfy the fanatic—namely, to try out on 
himself what he grows so hot always and 
ever to inflict upon others. While he is try- 
ing out on himself this perfection privately 
discovered, he can also tell his friends about 
it; but he cannot force them to listen when 
they get cloyed with his brand of perfection, 
as they usually do. He has all this privilege 
of privacy, with some public privileges of 
communication, without any breath of com- 
promise touching it; but he has this priceless 
thing only by means of his continued toler- 
ance of and respect for the system of com- 
promise-solutions as regards everything be- 
tween himself and others. “By accepting 
compromise in things that count for least, 
we achieve autonomy in things that count 
for most.’”’ This is the meaning of our Amer- 
ican separation between church and state, 
and it is the deepest wisdom of our munici- 
pal law in America. 
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“Compromise for the compromisable, 
freedom for the indispensable’’—that is our 
tolerant wisdom as distinguished from the 
totalitarian way of life, in which latter all 
things get confused with first things and first 
things get lost in the resulting mélée. 

Law, composed thus under the Constitu- 
tion of the leeway allowed by the overfecund 
ideal and the leeway toward administrivia, 
is not only a product more complex and 
more beautiful than prescriptions so perfect 
that they must be perpetrated by dictation, 
but it is also more likely to prevail in the 
permanent life of the community. The only 
way really to overcome the resiliency of the 
ideal and the resistance of the human me- 
dium, and to get law enforced, is to get law 
antecedently accepted. Consent in the proc- 
ess of lawmaking is the road to acceptance 
of the result of what is thus made. This 
baffling second leeway of all law, that of get- 
ting the obligatory accepted as obligation, 
is thus also turned to constructive account 
by our American loose-jointed philosophy of 
law. Life is best when left with its lenien- 
cies, and man’s eternal will to perfection 
thrives fullest in the interstices left unclosed 
by the rugged march of man’s undying will 
to power. 

These, then, are the leeways in terms of 
which one American on July 4, 1942, praises 
by appraising our common Mistress, the 
Law. To appraise in the light of the alterna- 
tive today presented by Fate and War is to 
sound forth a paean of praise for the best 
that men have yet achieved in their efforts to 
live together peaceably and justly. 
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objective in this book is the laud- 
| able one of argumentatively destroy- 
ing moral skepticism, which the au- 
thor regards as bound up with hedonism in 
ethics, while he associates both with posi- 
tivism in general philosophy. The content 
falls into three fairly distinct parts. The first 
four chapters, considerably over half the 
pages, give the substance of a colloquium 
(hypothetical but said to be based on real- 
ity) between a teacher anda student, purport- 
ing to show how the latter might be con- 
verted from the error in question and made 
to acknowledge that conduct may be af- 
fected by ethical truth and error, that good 
and bad is not purely a matter of individual 
preference. In this parley, which is not put 
in dialogue form, the teacher does most of 
the talking. The general impression is that 
of a game in which one of the parties makes 
all the moves, for his opponent as well as 
for himself. He conspicuously, and no doubt 
honestly, tries to be fair, but conceals 
neither his interest in winning, nor his in- 
tention to win. Throughout the game the 
critical reader will feel an urge to suggest to 
the student variant moves, which would 
cause the game as a whole to take a very 
different course, whether or not it would 
lead to a different conclusion. 

A short transitional chapter (chap. v) on 
“Psychological Presuppositions: Limits of 
the Dialectic’ sums up the progress made 
in the first part and introduces the second. 
The body of this consists of a single long 
chapter (chap vi) on “Real vs. Apparent 
Goods: The Reality of Virtue.” But it is 
divided into three sections: “The Good as 
Object of Desire’’; “The Kinds of Goods as 
Means and Ends”; and “Virtue as Principal 
Means to Happiness.” This part is much 


1A review article on A Dialectic of Morals, by 
Mortimer J. Adler. Notre Dame, Ind.: Review of 
Politics, 1941. 
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more closely reasoned; in it the author may 
be said to ‘‘get down to business.”” The third 
part is a short chapter entitled “From Ethics 
to Politics: The Common Good and Democ- 
racy,” in which the author demonstrates the 
superiority of democracy to any other form 
of government. It is directed against the er- 
ror of realpolitik, treated as the consequence 
of moral skepticism. The argument is con- 
densed from articles previously published by 
the author. An especially interesting feature 
is the refutation of the “error” of Aristotle 
and Thomas Aquinas in holding the state 
superior to its members, on the basis of the 
analogy of the body and its organs. Some 
contemporary Roman Catholic writers are 
also referred to in this connection; but the 
term realpolitik is not used for the error of 
any named individual. 

The author expressly states that his dem- 
onstration is incomplete in a number of re- 
spects. For one thing, it lacks an inductive 
proof of the existence of God and the free- 
dom of the will. He also makes reservations 
as to possible limitations of a purely rational 
approach to morals, in comparison with a 
theological approach, in terms of the 
“fallen’’ nature of man. More startling is 
the admission (p. 83, n. 24) that he has 
passed over the whole problem of altruism 
versus selfishness. This omission may cause 
a reader who is not sophisticated in the dia- 
lectical approach to morals (this variety) to 
be curious as to what the author under- 
stands by morality or its problem, practical 
or philosophical. The problem here, the re- 
lation between prudence and morality, will 
come up again. 


In what we have called the first part of 
the book, the colloquium, Professor Adler’s 
“demonstration” of the reality and validity 
of moral judgments runs in terms of psychol- 
ogy, meaning the content of choice, or what 
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an individual chooses. That he does choose 
is repeatedly referred to without argument 
as an undeniable fact, the fact of preference 
(pp. 12, 46, 69, etc.). There seems to be a 
confusion here as to the position to be at- 
tacked. A consistent positivist certainly 
would not admit the fact of choice, that 
“men exercise preference” (p. 69), though 
he might (or might not) admit that they 
experience preference as a feeling. (‘“Thor- 
oughgoing” positivism undoubtedly means 
behaviorism, or at most recognizes con- 
sciousness as an epiphenomenon.) The posi- 
tion which our author is really combating is 
clearly that of pragmatism, or, to use its 
older name, utilitarianism. Yet the discus- 
sion, at least in this first part, comes out at 
a conclusion practically identical with utili- 
tarianism, in the form of psychological he- 
donism. “The Good” for the individual is a 
matter of the correct proportioning or ‘‘or- 
dering” (p. 60; cf. p. 98) of different goods 
as elements in The Good, and as a means— 
“constitutive means” (pp. 48, 49)—to the 
whole, which is a sum (p. 48). Social goods 
are mentioned (e.g., p. 42), but not in a way 
to imply obligation of a self to other selves. 
We also read (p. 52): “To say that every 
man wants as much pleasure as possible is 
to say that every man wants a good life—a 
life enriched by every sort of good’. The 
problem of altruism versus selfishness is cer- 
tainly “passed over”! 

Our author shows no comprehension of 
the logic of “‘marginalism,”’ which was sup- 
plied for utilitarianism by modern economic 
theory and which is necessary to explain 
the meaning and conditions of a maximum, 
and the ‘‘competing”’ and “‘completing’’ re- 
lationships of goods (p. 50). Apart from a 
number of fallacious statements bound up 
with this logical defect, the argument leads 
naturally and cogently enough to the good 
utilitarian conclusion that it is rational to 
desire the means to whatever one actually 
does desire as an end (p. 45), viz., ‘‘a Good 
Life” (p. 44), and is an error not to do so 
(pp. 44, 64). But this clearly is not moral 
error, nor is a moral judgment in any way 
involved—beyond the limited sense in 
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which prudence is to be called a virtue. The 
next sentence (p. 64) indicates that acting 
contrary to our calculations means choosing 
what seems to be better “at that time,” but 
is ‘‘veally worse in the long run,”’ which again 
is perfectly orthodox, Benthamite utilitar- 
ianism. 

The deeper issue is raised when the au- 
thor makes the assertion (p. 64; cf. p. 21) 
that there are “two sorts of mistakes we 
can make—mistakes of calculation and mis- 
takes of acting contrary to our calculations.” 
Common sense and usage no doubt permit 
speaking of error in action. But missing the 
mark aimed at is certainly a different thing 
from failing actually to aim at the “right” 
mark. (It is interesting to note that “miss- 
ing the mark”’ is the original meaning of the 
word translated ‘‘sin’’ in the New Testa- 
ment.) But error in action is instrumental 
merely; it has nothing to do with moral right 
and wrong, which is considered a matter of 
“the will.’’ This crucial factor in the prob- 
lem is barely mentioned by Mr. Adler on 
two or three occasions (pp. 22, 65), and then 
in its aspect of strength or weakness, not 
that of intrinsic good or evil. But weakness 
of will is not error—and, for that matter, 
neither is ill will—and no headway has been 
made toward demonstrating tha: morality 
is a matter of truth and error. 

In its context, all this discussion is around 
and about the psychological issue in utili- 
tarianism, as to whether pleasure is the end 
which men actually choose. Interpretation 
of the hedonistic principle is found neces- 
sary because of the “ambiguity of the word 
‘pleasure’ ”’ (p. 36), and it calls for intro- 
ducing ‘a new term—happiness” (p. 55). 
The substance of the argument is, in the au- 
thor’s words (p. 55): ‘““The relationship be- 
tween happiness and pleasure is also clear: 
surely happiness is not the same as sensual 
pleasure, which is merely one kind of good; 
nor is happiness, considered objectively, the 
same as pleasure in the sense of satisfaction; 


‘ but when we consider happiness, or the end, 


subjectively, it can be understood in terms 
of pleasure, for in possessing all good things 
the happy man enjoys every sort of satisfac- 
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tion and in this sense has maximized pleas- 

ure.” More succinctly, the author’s position 
centers in “the distinction between pleas- 
ure as one among many objects of desire 
and pleasure as the satisfaction of any de- 
sire” (p. 69). This question of psychological 
fact, as to whether the content of choice, 
what men have in mind and aim at in choos- 
ing, is pleasure, or some “object’’ which is 
(perhaps) chosen “‘because’’ they “‘believe’’ 
it will yield pleasure, is preliminary to 
ethics but highly important. I would go fur- 
ther than Mr. Adler in regarding the view 
that pleasure is an end as largely a rationali- 
zation or a misleading way of stating the 
fact of desire, and very largely false out- 
right. But ‘“‘happiness” is hardly in a dif- 
ferent position. What men directly want is 
outside themselves, and, it if must be de- 
scribed in one word, ‘“‘interesting’”’ is far 
more accurate than “‘pleasant.”’ Certainly 
men rationally seek painful experiences; 
and, if they are intelligent, they hardly ex- 
pect to be made “happier” by increasing 
wealth or knowledge or most of the leading 
pursuits of life, which are undeniably good— 
including “‘virtue,”’ beyond prudential lim- 
its. But Mr. Adler frequently seems to be 
on the other side altogether (against him- 
self), for he states, or agrees with “Student,” 
that a man’s desires or likes and dislikes can 
be exhaustively interpreted in terms of 
quantity of pleasure (pp. 14, 48, 52, already 
quoted). 

The importance for ethics of this ques- 
tion of the relation between external things 
and internal experiences or feelings as data 
of thought becomes apparent when we raise 
the crucial issue as to the objectivity of val- 
ue judgments. The question of why we de- 
sire things (and the answer) runs strictly 
parallel, I insist, with the issue as to why we 
perceive things. In both fields it is some- 
times a mere brute fact of individual experi- 
ence, while in other instances we predicate, 
respectively, reality as the “ground” of per- 
ception, ethical validity as the ground of de- 
siring. Both are cases of truth as the basis of 
belief. The point for moral philosophy is 
that any general reasoning which leads to 
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the conclusion that all morality is merely 
subjective (desire) must with equal cogency 
establish the conclusion that all cognition 
is subjective also, a mental state which 
others may or may not “‘happen’’ to share, 
In other words, the skeptic or subjectivist 
in ethics should be a solipsist in epistomad- 
ogy; but ethical solipsism is combined with 
scientific positivism in the position under at- 
tack, which is instrumentalism or pragma- 
tism. The difference between judgments of 
fact and judgments of value, or between sci- 
entific and normative judgments, as ordi- 
narily distinguished, is one of degree, based 
on the amount of agreement or disagreement 
on concrete propositions in the two fields, 
The real difference roots largely in the pos- 
sibility of measurement of physical qualities, 
which is absent in the fields of aesthetics 
and morals—and quantification is extremely 
tenuous for social and cultural ‘‘facts.’”’ The 
amount of disagreement in the normative 
field tends to be exaggerated, because we 
incline to discuss points on which there is 
disagreement rather than agreement, and 
especially because we center attention on 
positive values. Even concrete judgments as 
to what is beautiful or good diverge far less 
than our formulated statements as to what 
is approved or admired and the reasons. 
And a little reflection as to the enormous 
range of agreement upon what is ugly or bad 
would result in a strikingly different impres- 
sion. Solipsism is logically invulnerable in 
both fields (and aesthetics also), and is to 
be avoided by the exercise of common sense, 
rather than by any dialectical hocus-pocus 
or pretense of logical demonstration. This 
contention is the main point to be stressed 
in this review and we shall return to it later. 
Mr. Adler’s purported demonstration is for- 
mally presented in chapters v and vi, but 
the general line of argument is indicated in 
chapter iv. 

The major premise, which the author 
sometimes speaks of proving but which is 
really treated as an axiom, is the universal- 
ity and uniqueness of “human nature,” in 
terms of a uniform set of capacities to be 
fulfilled, the same diversity of kinds of good 
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and hence the same end for all (p. 53 f.). 
More specifically, the ‘“‘error,” in ethical sub- 
jectivity or solipsism, is that of ‘supposing 
no essential difference to exist between hu- 
man nature and that of brute animals,” 
leading men to “misconceive human happi- 
ness by omitting from its constitution those 
distinctively human goods which fulfill ca- 
pacities which man alone has,” or of ‘“‘mis- 
understanding the distinctive character of 
the specifically human goods” (p. 58). 

It must be emphasized that the uniform- 
ity of human nature, in so far as it is real, 
does substantiate a kind of universality in 
principles of conduct. What the “brute ani- 
mals” or other objects or creatures have, in 
the way of capacities or desires, whether 
contrasting with those of human beings or 
similar or identical, has, indeed, nothing to 
do with the case, as will be emphasized later. 
But to the extent that all men can be shown 
to have a common nature and ends, and are 
assumed to live in the same world, there un- 
doubtedly are common principles of con- 
duct, violation of which involves error. But 
all this, again, is utilitarianism pure and 
simple; the error is factual, not moral. It 
still leaves rational conduct simply a matter 
of learning fram common human experience 
the means or “conditions” of “happiness” 
(or of whatever men pursue as “the good 
life’); in short, it is a matter of science, 
technology, and economics, not of ethics. If 
there is to be any really ethical problem it 
must exist at a further.stage or deeper level 
of inquiry. It must be meaningful and nec- 
essary to go beyond psychology and find real 
problems in critical judgments about ends— 
ie., judgments about right and wrong in 
what men desire, judgments which do not 
reduce to a question of the effectiveness of 
procedures for realizing ends which are given 
facts (either instrumental means or Adler’s 
constitutive means). This, to repeat, is the 
deeper issue raised by utilitarianism or prag- 
matism (not positivism, which eliminates all 
rationality, even in the instrumental sense, 
and regards all choice as illusory). In fur- 
ther quest of light on this problem, of the ob- 
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jectivity of ends, we turn to the second part 
of the book. 


The intent in chapters v and vi clearly 
is to develop and strengthen the argument 
from human nature, and specifically the 
premise that human nature is different from 
brute nature in being rational and in pos- 
sessing, through rationality, freedom of will 
(p. 70). But it is explicitly stated that 
“the proposition that man is a rational ani- 
mal is not self-evident. Its truth can be es- 
tablished only after it has been inductively 
proved that a plurality of individual sub- 
stances exists and that among the corporeal 
substances there are differences in essence as 
well as in number.” The author then pro- 
ceeds, if I follow him, by introducing a new 
axiomatic major premise, the conception of 
“natural desire,” as distinguished from ‘‘hu- 
man (or animal) desire.’’ This distinction is 
connected with the necessity of understand- 
ing that ‘‘the good is being as a final cause 
of motion” (p. 75). The meaning of natural 
desire is defined by, or as, “the profound 
metaphysical truth that everything [not 
man alone] desires its own perfection,” and 
consequently that “‘the objects it desires 
{naturally] must be those still future 
changes or acts by which its being can be 
perfected [and] furthermore, a substance 
cannot naturally desire anything except its 
own perfection.” What ordinary people 
think of as morality seems to be definitely 
excluded by the concluding part of the sen- 
tence: “the good which is relative to the. 
potency of some other substance can never 
be the object of natural desire on the part 
of this substance” (p. 82). This is radical 
individualism and egoism (cf. p. 56 above); 
as stated, it is perfectionistic rather than 
hedonistic, but the author clearly means 
that the two principles are harmonious. It 
is further explained (p. 79, n. 21) that ‘“‘nat- 
ural human desires are, of course, natural 
in precisely the same sense as the natural de- 
sires of the stone or of the plant. They are 
unconscious: the objects of natural human 
desire are not, as such, apprehended, judged 
or estimated.” 
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Unhappily I must confess inability to 
make anything ut of this argument, after 
long and laborious effort. The fact that, in 
the passage just cited, “‘natural’’ human de- 
sires are assimilated to those of stones or 
plants, not those of animals, and are treated 
as intrinsically good, seems to be crucial to 
the argument, but the meaning is difficult to 
find. To begin with, the author’s knowledge 
of the unconscious desires of stones or plants 
must come from some occult or not generally 
accessible source. The notion of unconscious 
or “subconscious’’ desire or motivation in 
man is, of course, a familiar topic in psychol- 
ogy. With reference to the world as a whole, 
I do not think it illegitimate to infer some 
kind of striving toward perfection in the 
sense of orthogenesis in evolution. But to in- 
ert objects “will” can be imputed, if at all, 
only as a disposition on the part of each 
thing to “persist in its own being”’ (Spinoza), 
and this is the antithesis of seeking perfec- 
tion. And even if it is the nature of every- 
thing, including man as an unconscious be- 
ing (if that notion has any meaning), to 
seek its own perfection, the fact has again 
no significance for morality in any deeper 
sense than prudence, knowledge of the way 
to be happy. Mr. Adler seems to be explic- 
itly committed to this identification of vir- 
tue with prudence. The view is similar to 
the common version of religious ethics, that 
one should do the will of God, because on 
that condition God will make one prosper- 
ous. (This is the teaching of the Psalms and 
most of the Old Testament and much of the 
gospel material—‘“‘all these things shall be 
added unto you.’’) There is no place for ob- 
ligation or sacrifice. The moral life consists 
in the pursuit, in due measure, of the dis- 
tinctive goods of man, but only because they 
yield more pleasure than the gratification of 
animal desires, hence (one must conclude) 
only to the extent that they actually do 
yield more to any individual, and the bound- 
ary would have to be found by experiment. 
That animal passion, in any defensible inter- 
pretation as to content, has relatively little 
to do with the moral problems of civilized 


man or society is another point which cap 
only be mentioned in passing. 

The problem of moral theory centers in 
the concept of perfection, its ‘‘validity” as 
something more than an object actually de. 
sired (as an end or as a means to pleasure 
or happiness), and especially in its content, 
If the notion of moral obligation can in any 
way be forced into Professor Adler’s version 
of this Platonic-Aristotelian-Thomistic ar. 
gument, it must be in the sense that because 
man is distinctively a rational animal, there- 
fore it is his ‘“duty”’ to be a rational animal. 
Taken as it stands, this is an argument 
against the pursuit of perfection, or any ef- 
fort at self-change. To be significant at all 
it must be amended to say that man 
“ought’’ to try to be more rational than he 
“naturally” is. The conclusion may well be 
true, but the reasoning is a complete non 
sequitur. As a general proposition, relating 
to all forms of being, the conclusion certainly 
is not valid, since it would make increased 
diversification in every possible direction 
(good, bad, or indifferent) the general cos- 
mic good or purpose. The more general 
proposition, that everything ought to seek 
its own perfection (apart from the fact that 
it in no way follows from the premise that 
it does so), is meaningless unless (a) we as- 
sume that every being is a moral being, and 
(b) unless we can give some intelligible 
meaning to “perfection” for every kind of 
being. Personally, I neither see any sense 
in this notion nor feel any interest in the 
question, except for the particular case of 
man, and for other things which may be 
perfected by man, and whose perfection is 
therefore relative to that of man himself. 

The factual starting-point of the argu- 
ment, the proposition as to what is distinc- 
tive of man as a species of being, may be 
criticized from the standpoint of truth and 
from that of relevance to the problem of 
morality. As to the facts, it is obvious that 
man is distinguishable from any other name- 
able species in innumerable ways—ethically 
good, bad, and indifferent. With respect spe- 
cifically to rationality, he is distinct from 
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the higher animals in the degree of develop- 
ment of reasoning power, in the ordinary 
instrumental meaning. This capacity has no 
direct relation to morality, except as think- 
ing about how to realize ends is doubtless 
prior and prerequisite to thinking about the 
intrinsic worth of ends. It can reasonably be 
held that man is different in kind from the 
higher animals in the capacity for general or 
abstract reasoning, since this seems to be 
dependent upon the use of language. But 
this faculty also bears only an indirect and 
preliminary relation to our problem, the ob- 
jectivity of good and bad. Moreover, it cer- 
tainly is not true that rationality, in any 
meaning, is more distinctive of man in con- 
trast with other animals than many other 
features of his mental life. Most of his rea- 
soning is notoriously incorrect, even foolish, 
and this fact is due less to failure in the ef- 
fort to reach truth than it is to predomi- 
nance of other and conflicting interests. 
Only a fraction of man’s distinctive mental 
activity has any relation to truth as an end, 
and that fraction is chiefly a more or less 
ingenious, more or less arbitrary, effort to 
support conclusions arrived at by various 
paths having little relation to fact or logic. 
Man’s “thinking” is chiefly either conven- 
tional or unconventional—habitual or loyal 
or self-assertive—or purely imaginative and 
fabulous; he is the bragging and dissembling 
and contentious animal, curious, adventur- 
ous, and sentimental, the romantic fool. He 
is the religious animal; but believing by 
faith is antithetical to reason and is not 
properly belief at all. He is the one animal 
who does not know what is good for him, 
and to the extent that he thinks he knows 
he usually hates to do it. And as to the con- 
tent of human duty as opposed to inclina- 
tion, there is as much that is parallel to the 
“natural” behavior of animals as there is 
that is contrary to the matter. (Most of 
what we call “bestial’”’ or “brutal’”’ in man 
consists of things animals do not do, such 
as violation of the codes of sex and family 
life, and deliberate cruelty.) 

What is really pertinent for the problem 
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of morality is that men form judgments of 
the general category of ‘‘perfection.”’ Over 
and above desire and aversion, they pass 
judgments of approval and disapproval, in 
abstract and “‘quasi-absolute” terms. But 
these judgments relate only to themselves 
individually, to other men, and to human 
handiwork in the inclusive sense. (Intelli- © 
gent people do not approve or disapprove of 
the weather.) It is in this general field of 
value judgments that moral problems lie. 
Thus we come back to the statement already 
made. The moral problem in general centers 
in the validity or meaningfulness of this 
type of judgment, especially the question as 
to how rational such judgments are, or may 
be, in their concrete content. But men rec- 
ognize and make assertions about many 
kinds of perfection, of which morality is only 
one—though it is, perhaps, a genus contain- 
ing various species. On the only point in 
which Mr. Adler shows any interest, the ab- 
stract problem of the objectivity of moral 
perfection and imperfection, two facts, I 
submit, must be treated as self-evident and 
beyond discussion. The first is that, as a 
fact, everyone does make the distinction be- 
tween what is desired and what is good or 
desirable or ought to be desired, or anyone 
who does not make the distinction cannot be 
a party to any discussion of the problems of 
morals or any value problem. And the sec- 
ond is that the judgment of what is good 
carries with it inseparably the recognition of 
an obligation or duty to act, in any case 
where action is in question. The problem for 
discussion and investigation is (to repeat) 
purely the validity of the content of particu- 
lar judgments. The significance of the gen- 
eral proposition that value judgments are 
valid or rational depends on the possibility 
of securing “rational’”’ agreement on con- 
crete propositions of the type in question. 
It cannot be considered in the abstract. 
Discussion of the problem of morality 
must begin with the more general problem 
of value judgments and clarify the relation 
between moral and other forms of perfec- 
tion, or (final, noninstrumental) value. Un- 
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questionably, the first and all-inclusive val- 
ue is truth; the obligation to believe what is 
true, rather than anything else, meaning 
ever to strive for the closest approximation 
to truth, and to believe because it is true and 
for no other reason, is the foundation of all 
honest or genuine thinking, the core of intel- 
lectual integrity, and so of personality and 
the moral life. This is the real and conclu- 
sive argument against pragmatism. And a 
similar obligation holds for the appreciation 
and creation of beauty in preference to what 
is ugly, and an opposition between utility or 
expediency and goodness is of the essence of 
the meaning of the latter concept. Truth 
and beauty are apparently primary for the 
content of value, while morality in any dis- 
tinctive sense is secondary. Morality in the 
sense in which Mr. Adler discusses it—the 
pursuit of his own perfection by the individ- 
ual soul or self, leaving out the question of 
altruism—involves definition of the content 
of perfection in intellectual and aesthetic 
terms (the wise man and the “beautiful 
soul”), rather than in moral terms in any 
distinctive and proper sense. This, of course, 
is one of the historical dilemmas of morality 
—-particularly from a theological point of 
view, since the pursuit of goodness as a 
means to “salvation” is a purely selfish and 
‘“immoral’’ interest. 

Professor Adler apparently fails to see 
that the individual pursuit of perfection is 
affected by precisely the same dilemma as 
the individual pursuit of pleasure, where he 
deals with it (as I think) correctly if sketch- 
ily. As hedonists have recognized, one does 
not get pleasure by the explicit pursuit of 
pleasure, but through the pursuit of other 
things. And this is just as true of the pursuit 
of perfection. To secure perfection of char- 
acter it is necessary to aim at and strive to 
realize good ends in some external, objective 
sense. Thus, being good, achieving moral 
perfection (in one’s self), must in the con- 
crete consist of doing good, the creation of 
values which are not intrinsically moral. 
The distinctively moral aspect of conduct 
appears to be secondary, to consist in the 
distribution of “the Good,” good things, 
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among persons. Doing good to or for others 
is also without meaning apart from some 
content, beyond the abstract will to good- 
ness, good will, or “‘love.’’ The moral man 
must undoubtedly have “right” emotional 
attitudes toward other persons, the nature 
of which attitudes varies with the persons 
(on both sides) and the circumstances. The 
ultimate relation between the “‘love’’ of, or 
interest in, persons, versus justice and other 
ideals or principles, is a large and difficult 
one, discussion of which has been strangely 
neglected. Manifestly, the moral principles 
about which men need to agree for peace and 
order and good will in society—i.e., in order 
to maintain the conditions under which ‘“‘the 
Good Life’? may be realized, individually 
and collectively—are the distributive prin- 
ciples. 

Finally, it must be emphasized that “ra- 
tionality,” in any and all meanings, can eas- 
ily be overdone and made to spoil every- 
thing. Another strange omission from most 
ethical discussion is the value of sponta- 
neity, in contrast with duty as a motive, and 
especially the role of play and sociability, 
where the value is actually dependent upon 
the absence of any serious purpose. This 
note, which is rare in secular ethics, is com- 
pletely absent from the ethical teachings of 
religion. 

Returning to the central aim and conten- 
tion of Mr. Adler’s book, the objectivity 
of moral judgments, the essential fact is that 
no such proposition is finally demonstrable 
or even arguable. In this respect it is like 
any other basic cognition or discrimination. 


It is simply irrational to “dispute’’ about 


colors with a man blind from birth, and 
equally so to attempt to prove that he makes 
ethical discriminations to one who cannot 
apprehend the fact, or who arbitrarily denies 
it. At the utmost, one can point out to the 
open-minded individual (only) that he does 
make moral judgments and does share in 
the common human “feeling” of approval 
of some conduct and condemnation of other 
conduct, his own and that of other human 
beings, while he does not approve or dis- 
approve a natural course of events. And 
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this is undoubtedly true of any human being 
who is at large in society, and with whom 
such questions could possibly be raised. 
Certainly the act of raising the question with 
anyone concedes and affirms the ethical ra- 
tionality of both parties. Moral judgment 
is a conspicuous trait of the scientists who 
chiefly profess the creeds of positivism and 
instrumentalism, for the notion of scientific 
or logical truth is unthinkable apart from 
moral integrity. Moral skepticism is largely 
an intellectual pose, most common as a foi- 
ble of adolescence, or is based on the same 
kind of thinking that is exemplified in Pro- 
fessor Adler’s book—i.e., taking too serious- 
ly logical deduction from superficially plaus- 
ible premises accepted because their mean- 
ing is not critically examined. Where the 
scientists ‘law of causality’ is rigorously 
true, positivism is indeed the only valid phi- 
losophy—bvt it cannot hold for the active 
knower himself without making knowledge 
an impossibility, since only a being who may 
errcan know. This reasoning eliminates the 
purely mechanival view of the universe (and 
at the same time makes the notion of omnis- 
cience a self-contradiction). 

The field open for useful intellectual en- 
deavor in ethics, as elsewhere, is not the 
“quest of the absolute” but the clearer defi- 
nition of actual moral judgments and reduc- 


tion of inconsistency and disagreement by 
rational criticism. The pretense of demon- 
strating that moral distinctions have some 
validity is as otiose as would be the same 
procedure in connection with physical dif- 
ferences—which can also be denied, in gram- 
matical sentences. In fact, any distinction 
is unreal to one who does not have the sense 
organs or neural mechanism (or the intel- 
lectual discrimination or the taste) to per- 
ceive it—unless he accepts the judgment, 
and the word, of others better endowed. No 
musician would try to demonstrate harmony 
to the deaf or tone blind and no mathema- 
tician or logician would humiliate himself 
by arguing with a dolt that there is meaning 
and truth in propositions wholly unintelligi- 
ble to the latter. Men must certainly learn, 
and even be taught, to ‘‘see’’ abstract rela- 
tions, beauty, and even the physical quali- 
ties of objects—but the attempt is useless 
and irrational unless they are both open- 
minded and interested in learning. If there 
really are (as I doubt) “moral idiots,” or 
dogmatic moral skeptics, otherwise able to 


take care of themselves—i.e., people who 
either can or will think only about means, 
without critical comparison of ends—there 
is nothing to be done about it by “dialectic.” 
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THE WAR AND THE PEACE! 


QUINCY WRIGHT 


This book, by the holder of the Woodrow 
Wilson Professorship of International Poli- 
tics at the University College of Wales, con- 
sists of two parts. The first part attempts to 
state the fundamental issues underlying the 
political, economic, and moral crises of the 
contemporary world. The second part out- 
lines a post-war policy, especially for Great 
Britain, to deal with these crises. 

The author believes that the primary 
crisis is moral. As a result of the collapse 
of belief in the moral harmony of private 
and public interest he thinks the age of free 
economic enterprise and national self-de- 
termination is ended. Economic planning, 
whether national or international, must be 
accepted. 


The victors lost the peace fof 1919], and 
Soviet Russia and Germany won it, because the 
former continued to preach, and in part to 
apply, the once valid, but now disruptive, ideals 
of the rights of nations and /aissez-faire Capital- 
ism, whereas the latter, consciously or uncon- 
sciously borne forward on the tide of Twentieth 
Century revolution, were striving to build up 
the world into larger units under centralised 
planning and control [p. 8]. 


Although the author believes that the na- 
tional states of Europe west of Russia are 
too small for efficient planning and points 
out in detail why the balance of power can 
no longer maintain stability on that conti- 
nent, he appears to assume that in interna- 
tional politics the world will continue a po- 
litical and military equilibrium among a few 
great powers. 

Small states can no longer balance them- 
selves in dignified security on the tightrope of 
neutrality. Still less can they rely on an inde- 
terminate system of collective security which 
leaves open the identity of the future enemy 


* Edward Hallett Carr, Condition of Peace (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1942). 


and the future ally. The small countries can 
survive only by seeking permanent association 
with a Great Power. The mutual obligation 
which such association will involve cannot be 
limited to the contingent liability to do certain 
things in certain eventualities—the most that 
the League Covenant ever sought to < chieve. 
It must be a continuing obligation to pursue a 
common military and economic policy and to 
pool military and economic resources under 
some form of common control. Experience has 
shown conclusively that nothing less than this 
can in modern conditions assure a reasonable 
degree of military security. The right of na- 
tional self-determination is conditioned by this 
military necessity [p. 58). 


Carr’s picture of a few dominant powers 
surrounded by dependent states seems to 
resemble the post-war world envisioned by 
the Axis, except that Carr expects Europe 
to be dominated by Britain and Russia 
rather than by Germany and Italy. This 
appearance, however, is modified by exam- 
ination of the second part of the volume, 
which, apart from its preference for totali- 
tarian economics, suggests in many features 
the reports of the Commission To Study the 
Organization of Peace.? Carr believes that 
the sentiment of nationalism and the cen- 
tralization of political power in national 
states musi be moderated; that interna- 
tional relations must rest upon a sentiment 
of European, or world, citizenship rather 
than upon agreements between govern- 
ments; that the positive aspects of interna- 
tional economic co-operation must be em- 
phasized, especially in the development of 
backward areas; and that a new world must 
be built gradually during a transitional 
period of several years’ duration. Of especial 
significance are the suggestions that a stable 
European order cannot be based on the 


2 International Conciliation (New York), Nos. 369 
(April, 1941) and 379 (April, 1942). 
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permanent suppression of Germany (p. 
214), that “the tradition which makes the 
drawing of frontiers the primary and most 
spectacular part of peace-making has out- 
lived its validity” (p. 246), and that the con- 
stitutions and the geographic competences 
of international authorities should vary ac- 
cording to the functions of those authorities 
(p. 276). The discussion of the various 
stages in the transitional period (p. 245) is 
particularly suggestive of the treatment of 
this subject in the second report of the 
Commission To Study the Organization of 
Peace. 

While the author consciously avoids any- 
thing that might be described as a blueprint 
of the world to come, in stray words and 
phrases he suggests that under British, 
Soviet, and perhaps American leadership 
administrative and political institutions 
may emerge—some universal, some conti- 
nental, some regional, and some national— 
each based as far as possible on the consent 
of those whose behavior will be regulated 
by them and each dealing with political and 
economic functions appropriate to its area. 
He writes: 

It may be appropriate to begin by regarding 
these various ‘‘European’’ authorities and insti- 
tutions as representing for the time being, not 
so much the governments or the nations or even 
the peoples, but simply the people of “Europe.” 
If this view is right, it is by some such direct 
appeal to the people themselves, to the “little 
men” of all countries, rather than through any 
constitutional process of league or federation, 
that a European order, ultimately perhaps a 
world order, may come into being. .... If at 
the conclusion of the present war we can create 
such a provisional framework of collaboration 
over a limited area of the world most directly 
affected by the ravages, we may find that we 
have constructed something which mankind 
will come gradually to recognize as indis- 
pensable to its future well-being and which can 
someday be given both a wider geographical 
extension and appropriate constitutional forms 


[pp. 276-79]. 


The writer is at his best when discussing 


the bearing of the process of peacemaking 
upon the nature of the peace. It is in this 


respect that his criticism of the peacemak- 
ing of 1919 is most cogent. Peace must be 
regarded as a process rather than as a con- 
struction. 


In 1919 the consciously or unconsciously 
accepted view of an international society was 
that it should be constructed by the piecing 
together of national units. Each nation-state, 
based on the principle of national self-deter- 
mination, should be encouraged and assisted to 
build up its own military and economic struc- 
ture with primary regard to its own national 
interest; and each national unit, by asserting its 
own interest to the full, would be induced by 
that very interest to co-operate with other 
units actuated by similar motives. Consistently 
with this philosophy, the Allied leaders gave 
full rein to the centrifugal tendencies of na- 
tional self-determination and, having allowed 
and encouraged these forces to assert them- 
selves, thought to counteract their dangers by 
the device of a League of Nations. .... What 
the peace-makers of 1919 in fact did was to cre- 
ate, by one part of their policy, conditions that 
made the other part wholly impracticable. 
Next time the best hope lies in a reversal of this 
process. Instead of basing our settlement on a 
recognition of the unrestricted right of national 
self-determination, and then seeking to build up 
an international system out of independent na- 
tional units, we must begin by creating the 
framework of an international order and then, 
as a necessary corollary, encourage national 
independence to develop and maintain itself 
within the limitations of that framework. The 
settlement of 1919 was planned in terms of the 
national unit. Our task must be to plan from 
the first in terms of the wider framework [pp. 
277-78}. 


The book exhibits original thought and 
is an important addition to the already 
voluminous literature on post-war problems. 
On the whole, the author maintains a bal- 
ance between appreciation of historical con- 
tinuity and appreciation of new conditions 
requiring revolutionary changes. In this re- 
viewer’s opinion, however, the book suffers 
from four prejudices. 

The writer appears to be unduly preju- 
diced against free-enterprise economy or, as 
he calls it, “laissez faire capitalism.” The 
repeated denunciation of this system, which 
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admittedly gave Europe its most peaceful 
and prosperous century, is not supported by 
convincing arguments. While properly in- 
sisting that an economy should be governed 
by consumers’ needs rather than by pro- 
ducers’ profits, he does not explain how 
transfer of primary control of production 
and distribution from the pricing process in 
free markets to the opinion of political agen- 
cies will effect this result. The consumer has 
often exercised a dominant influence in free 
markets. On the other hand, politically 
controlled economies have usually been di- 
rected toward the organization of political 
power rather than toward the better satis- 
faction of consumers’ needs. The failure of 
free economy to solve the problem of 
periodic depression and unemployment and 
the tendency of this failure to create a 
revolutionary state of mind are worth the 
emphasis which Carr gives them; but it 
should also be emphasized that politically 
ed economies have tended toward 
policies of self-sufficiency within the area 
subject to this management, toward reduc- 
tion of international trade and world pro- 
duction, toward the creation of the prob- 
lem of “have” and “have-not”’ nations, and 
toward international wars. It does not seem 
likely that the economic problem of the con- 
temporary world will yield to the simple 
formula of more governmentalization. Carr 
does admit that some economic activities 
may long be regulated by the market process 
(p. 101), but he so weights his argument in 
favor of totalitarian economics as to distort 
the picture. In a sound economy there must 
be enough public administration to protect 
workers and consumers from exploitation 
and from violent economic fluctuations, but 
there must also be enough freedom of the 
enterpriser and consumer to protect the 
economy from stagnation and from sub- 
version to the purposes of political power. 
The author also manifests a prejudice 
against constitutional and legalistic discus- 
sion. He insists that adequate institutions 
must grow and cannot be made, but he ap- 
parently fails to realize that the process of 
growth in the right direction may be facili- 
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tated by laws, constitutions, and symbols 
which capture the imagination and faith of 
men. Without such faith, conscious de. 
velopment is impossible. The author’s aver- 
sion to constitutional analysis, in addition 
to obscuring his meaning, has led him into 
inconsistencies. He properly points out that 
in peacemaking the process of terminating 
hostilities, which necessarily involves dicta- 
tion by the victors to the vanquished, must 
be distinguished from the process of creating 
a lasting international order which can be 
“satisfactorily achieved only when dicta- 
tion is relegated to the background and a 
real basis of co-operation established be- 
tween former enemies” (p. 241-42). A few 
pages on, however, he argues for a continu- 
ance of the interallied organizations built 
up for winning the war as a basis for a 
permanent world order: 


In retrospect it seems clear enough that, had 
these existing organs of co-operation been main- 
tained and extended, and had the League of 
Nations never been heard of, the substance of an 
international order would have been far nearer 
realization. In the light of this experience it has 
become easier to understand that clear-cut 
theories about future forms of international co- 
operation and control are far less valuable than 
a firm determination to carry forward unim- 
paired into the period of peace those forms of 
cooperation and control which have already 
been created [pp. 249-50]. 


The reviewer does not deny that institu- 
tions of the United Nations should be pre- 
served at least for the transitional period, 
but it is to be feared that the enemy peoples 
will view these institutions as designed pri- 
marily for their coercion and will find it diffi- 
cult to accept them as suitable agencies for 
the world order. The problem of preserving 
the continuity of wartime institutions and 
at the same time of giving the enemy powers 
a sense of participation in the post-war order 
is a knotty one. On this subject the author 
would have profited by reading the report 
of the Commission To Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace.’ 


3 International Conciliation, April, 1942, pp. 162 
and 269-70. 
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The author’s reluctance to think in legal 

terms seems also to have led to confusion 
between the concept of vengeance upon a 
defeated state by the victor and the concept 
of punishment of individuals for breaches of 
law. Furthermore, this reluctance has in- 
duced such a masterpiece of inconsistency 
as the following sentence: Hitler, Mussolini, 
and other Nazi and Fascist leaders “should 
be subjected to no indictment save that of 
history and suffer no penalty save that of 
permanent isolation in some remote and 
secure place” (pp. 234-35). If these per- 
sons cannot be indicted on any legal 
ground, it is difficult to see how they could 
justifiably be subjected to the severe pun- 
ishment suggested, for which Napoleon’s 
incarceration on St. Helena seems to be the 
model. 

The author seems also to have a prejudice 
against liberal democracy which he regards 
as resting upon the ethical theory that the 
intelligent pursuit of self-interest by all will 
create social harmony and upon the denial of 
any general moral purpose. His argument 
on this point is interesting and may contain 
a measure of truth, but the author himself 
hardly adheres to it when he emphasizes the 
moral fervor of the classical economists 
themselves (p. 108). The inadequacy of 
mechanistic evolutionism as a substitute for 
ethical conviction may have been underap- 
preciated by some writers of the nineteenth 
century, but it seems exaggerated to suggest 
that liberal democracy rested mainly on a 
mechanistic philosophy. Among its prin- 
cipal advocates, liberal democracy rested 
rather upon the conviction of the ethical 
value of the individual and upon the im- 
possibility of excluding any race, class, or 
religion from ethical consideration—upon 
liberalism and humanism—rather than upon 
a theory of necessary harmony of interests. 
It may also be noticed that Carr’s own 
preference for reliance upon evolutionary 
processes for developing international insti- 
tutions rather than upon intelligent analysis 
of laws and constitutions seems hardly con- 
sistent with this criticism. It may be that 
progress requires a proper balance between 


the appraisal of trends and the clarification 
of ideals. 

Finally, the author appears to manifest a 
considerable prejudice against the United 
States. The responsibility of this country 
for prematurely breaking up the interallied 
war organizations in November, 1918, can- 
not be denied, though Herbert Hoover, who 
was directly responsible, was not at the time 
secretary of commerce, as Carr says, but 
food administrator (p. 249). Nor can it be 
denied that the United States by rejecting 
the League of Nations and reverting to an 
isolationist policy weakened the faith of all 
in that institution and contributed to its 
failure and to the development of World 
War II. 

Carr’s vigorous criticism of the excessive 
attention paid to “self-determination” in 
the treaties of 1919 also has a measure of 
justification. This, however, can hardly be 
attributed to the United States. President 
Wilson believed, it is true, in government by 
the consent of the governed as an aspect of 
democracy (address, January 22, 1917); but 
he always placed the League of Nations, the 
maintenance of international peace and 
justice, and the assurance of moderate free- 
dom of trade ahead of the sovereignty, terri- 
tory, and governmental forms of nation- 
states. This is stated in his draft of the 
article of the Covenant which subsequently 
became Article 19 and in his instructions to 
the American experts while going to the 
conference. Wilson’s phrase about “making 
the world safe for democracy” did not mean 
“universal realization of democratic ideals,” 
though Wilson may have hoped for that re- 
sult; nor did it mean “extension throughout 
the world of representative government 
based on universal suffrage” (p. 19). The 
context of this phrase as used in the war 
message of April 2, 1917, indicates that it 
meant what it said—the creation of a 
world order in which those democratic gov- 
ernments which existed could enjoy “as- 
sured security.”’ The phrase dealt primarily 
with the nature of the international order, 
only secondarily with the nature of the 
domestic order of states. The President’s 
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fourteen points spoke of “autonomy,” not 
independence, for the subject nationalities 
of Austria-Hungary. They made no refer- 
ence to forms of national government or to 
a general application of the principle of 
self-determination but emphasized the need 
for freedom of the seas, for equality of eco- 
nomic opportunity, for disarmament, and 
for an association of nations to prevent ag- 
gression. The emphasis upon “self-deter- 
mination” in the peace conference emerged 
from Soviet propaganda (Decree, Novem- 
ber 8, 1917, and addresses by Lloyd George 
January 5, 1918, and Wilson, February 11, 
1918) and from the decision of the Allies in 
1918 to invoke the national aspirations of 
the Czechs and the Yugo-Slavs as a military 
measure. When the Peace Conference met, 
it was faced by self-determination in central 


and eastern Europe as a condition, not as a 
theory. This was indicated by President 
Wilson’s reply of October 18, 1918, to the 
Austro-Hungarian request for peace. 

Carr is unconvinced that the United 
States will co-operate after the present war 
and therefore hesitates to discuss world 
order as a whole or the order to be set up in 
the Far East. His book is confined mainly to 
the European problem. He recognizes the 
benefit which might result from American 
collaboration in the restoration of European 
order, but he hesitates to rely upon it. He 
tries to persuade himself that, even if 
America again defaults, British and Russian 
co-operation can provide the necessary 
leadership, at least for European restoration, 
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Jerrerson. By Saul K. Padover. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1942. Pp. 459. $4.00. 


Another biography of Jefferson makes its 
bid to borrow fame from that famous founding 
father. No story of Thomas Jefferson can whol- 
ly fail; for Jefferson lends much in death, as in 
life, to those who would borrow from him. And 
this is an honest story. Substantially indeed, in 
many spots, does Padover tell the long story of 
a great life. 

The account of Jefferson’s father, Peter Jef- 
ferson, is the fullest and best that I have seen 
in comparable compass. Padover takes at face 
value Jefferson’s estimate of his father’s influ- 
ence upon the son and shows us in Peter Jef- 
ferson a man remarkable in physical strength 
and always on the grow mentally, after starting 
from less than scratch educationally. Taking his 
cue again from Jefferson, Padover largely, and 
perhaps necessarily, neglects Jefferson’s mother. 
Not his father, however, though a question arises 
here. In the light of our psychological under- 
standing, however, is it likely that a character as 
strong as Peter Jefferson would not, in reverse, 
have had causal relation with the son’s being so 
thin-skinned, as Padover shows Jefferson to have 
been? And, indeed, is it probable that any in- 
telligent and sensitive mother, such as Jane 
Randolph appears to have been, would have 
had as little formative influence upon a first son 
as is here represented? 

The story of Jefferson’s days at William and 
Mary is freshly and strikingly told. In bold and 
justifiable relief stands out the persisting influ- 
ence upon Jefferson of those remarkable three 
men of the world who took Jefferson at eighteen 
and made him a man almost before his time: 
Dr. William Small, the Scotch scientist who, as 
Jefferson later declared, ‘“‘probably fixed the des- 
tinies of my life’; George Wythe, professor of 
law and jurist, whom contemporaries called 
“Aristides the Just” and whom Jefferson de- 
scribed as faithful and beloved Mentor”; 
and Francis Fauquier, acting royal governor of 
Virginia, whom half a century later Jefferson 
was to remember as “the ablest man who ever 
filled that office.” 

Who would have needed other education 
than weekly association with such men himself 
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to become such a man? It is doubtful indeed 
whether a better education in seriousness was 
ever in all time provided than Jefferson thus 
got, extracurricularly so to say. Its equal effica- 
cy for necessary frivolity is more doubtful. 
There is still wisdom in the old Russian proverb 
that only he who tickles himself may laugh as 
he likes. Jefferson always lacked an adequate 
sense of humor, and he could not ever patiently 
waste time, mankind’s great indoor and outdoor 
sport. As to Jefferson’s sense of humor, Pad- 
over cites this excruciating example as typical: 
Arthur Lee, who had a passion for contradic- 
tion, had heard a man say that it was a very 
cloudy day. “It is cloudy, sir,’ replied he, “but 
not very cloudy.” Jefferson remarks later in life 
of the frequent festivities he and his older 
friends had, often at the governor’s house: “At 
these dinners I have heard more good sense, 
more rational and philosophical conversations, 
than in all my life besides. They were truly At- 
tic societies.” This from a man who meantime 
had been intimate with French intellectuals and 
who, following Benjamin Franklin, the founder, 
had presided for eighteen years over the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. 

So great was the influence of this early trium- 
virate upon the youthful Jefferson that it may 
well be that they warped him out of his own 
orbit. If Padover is right in thinking, with Jef- 
ferson, that Jefferson was dragged into public 
life by a sense of duty instead of by inclination, 
it is probable that Jefferson jumped the track of 
his own genius out of admiration for these early 
mentors. I do not know that we, his benefi- 
ciaries, have much to regret even so, seeing how 
he survived the division of himself and com- 
bined with duty a lot of things he liked. But, 
psychologically, there is required an explana- 
tion for the articulate reluctance which accom- 
panied his every acceptance of public responsi- 
bility and his more vocal nostalgia, while in 
public life, for private ease and freedom. Many 
a man, in imitation of an early hero, has di- 
verted himself from fruitful inclination into 
dutiful mediocrity. Jefferson, however, paid no 
price greater, it would appear, than nostalgia. 
How good he might have been if undistractedly 
devoted to science or art or philosophy we do 
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not know, but how good he was at public life 
in a national period of equivocal outcome, this 
biography makes abundantly clear. 

I shall not follow Padover’s account of what 
is in general common knowledge of Jefferson’s 
mature life. The story is here repeated around 
the several stages of Jefferson’s public career: 
lawyer, legislator, governor, ambassador, secre- 
tary of state, vice-president, and president, with 
interludes as rebel (1774-76), philosopher 
(1781-83), and sage, after retirement from the 
presidency (1809-26). The last period, I con- 
fess, seems to me as poorly done as the student 
days are well done. Admitting that Jefferson, 
the sage retired to Monticello, became hero of 
the nation, one nevertheless does not have to 
add sauce to sweetness by making him a saint. 
This is substantially what the last part of the 
book does for Jefferson, to a point now and then 
approaching the saccharin. 

While in a biography this is a vice that leans 
toward virtue’s side, it is nevertheless a vice. 
The whole book indeed is tinctured with lenien- 
cy toward Jefferson’s frailties. The author can 
be forgiven, though hardly praised as shrewd, 
for completely deprecating all “‘Black Sal” sto- 
ries about Jefferson. But no biographer of Ham- 
ilton, howsoever leaning away from muckrak- 
ing, would skip the “indiscretions” with Mrs. 
Reynolds. Jefferson was forced by the same 
source of gossip, in reverse, to confess “‘incor- 
rectness” toward a neighbor’s wife, Mrs. John 
Walker. Does Padover take as excuse for not 
mentioning this, Jefferson’s own limping apol- 
ogy that he was single and that his neighbor’s 
wife proved incorruptible? Such things are not 
without diagnostic significance in evaluating a 
man like Jefferson, whose philosophy professes 
a roominess for sensuousness. There were times 
indeed while reading this volume that I had the 
illusion of reading Hamlet with only the Prince 
in the play. 

Too much, in general, is made of Jefferson’s 
poise and imperturbability; too little of what 
Dixon Wecter has so well characterized as ‘“‘the 
sudden violence of the sedentary man.” Pad- 
over sympathetically observes the unseemly, 
not to say abnormal, grief of Jefferson at the 
death of his wife; but he does not remark the 
extrapolation of some such emotional imbalance 
in Jefferson’s ambivalence of treatment toward 
his four thousand British prisoners in the Revo- 
lutionary War, or his later demand that Aaron 
Burr be hanged, or, in the War of 1812, Jeffer- 
son’s savage demand that London be burned 
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down if the British touched our shores. I agree 
(following Justice Holmes) that when a man 
has the qualities of his defects, as Jefferson cer- 
tainly had, we should allow him the defects of 
his qualities. But I do not relish the parade of 
the one without candid cognizance of the other. 

Truth to tell, Dixon Wecter (The Hero in 
America), though committed by title to seeking 
the heroic, gave last year in a single brief 
chapter (“‘Thomas Jefferson, the Gentle Radi- 
cal’’) a better-balanced picture of this impon- 
derable man than emerges from Padover’s five 
hundred pages, presumed to paint the man as he 
was. The best parts of Padover are the generous 
quotations from Jefferson which, with real suc- 
cess, are woven into the narrative. But Jeffer- 
son, strangely enough, is sparing of quotations 
against himself. The skilful use of quotations 
gives a magnificent Monticellan flavor to this 
volume, but the hero himself does not stand 
full-bodiedly forth in inexorable reality—ambiv- 
alent, equivocal, inconsistent, vacillating, ir- 
responsible, and uncourageous but, for all that 
and all that, democratic, sagacious, versatile, 
magnanimous, statesmanlike, and chock-full of 
the seeds of fate for a mighty national harvest- 
ing. 

All writing on such a complex symbol of hu- 
manity, I repeat, is good, less or more—and 
true, more or less. But each decade is entitled 
to a new picture of this hero (Padover’s, I esti- 
mate, may suffice for half a decade), to material- 
ize for our national and international growth the 
seeds sown by this seminal man. Chinard’s older 
and better book (it has outlasted its decade) has 
it just right in the subtitle: “Apostle of Ameri- 
canism.” Jefferson himself was the first to use 
this term “Americanism” (Padover does not re- 
mark it, but see Craigie and Hulbert, A Diction- 
ary of American English). Jefferson was a full 
and has now become, next perhaps to Lincoln, 
the fullest embodiment of the dynamic, demo- 
cratic leaven which works hopefully throughout 
the world as Americanism: a mighty will-to- 
justice glinting through all unjust practices, 
towering over all recessions from the ideal, and 
moving before pathetic eyes of men everywhere 
like a pillar of cloud in peace, like a pillar of fire 
in war. 

According to an early biographer whom Pad- 
over quotes, Jefferson was at thirty-two a per- 
son who “could calculate an eclipse, survey an 
estate, tie an artery, plan an edifice, try a cause, 
break a horse, dance a minuet and play the 
violin.” At one hundred and ninety-nine this 
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Jefferson has become a personage who can grace 
in immortal death a national shrine, solace a 
million nobodies with faith in “the perfectibility 
of mankind”’; he can unify a nation, inspire a 
world, and inspirit the free forces of that nation 
and this world to stand at Armageddon for de- 
cency and to advance from victory to the build- 
ing of a temple for justice in every green and 
sunny land. 

T. V. 
University of Chicago 


Tue AESTHETIC SENTIMENT. By Helge Lund- 
holm. Cambridge, Mass.: Sci-Art, 1941. Pp. 
223. $2.50. 

The author of this work shares with the late 
Samuel Alexander the opinion that the “‘aes- 
thetic life requires—in order to be explained— 
the discovery of an impulse, the exercise and 
satisfaction of which would constitute the aes- 
thetic act and the aesthetic pleasure... . . "In 
his treatise Professor Lundholm, who moves 
with apparent assurance from the psychological 
laboratory to the hinterlands of metaphysics 
and back, sets down the major results of his 
inquiry concerning the nature of this “impulse” 
or sentiment. 

As Professor Lundholm makes clear, his 
thinking has been markedly influenced by the 
speculations of Alexander in aesthetics, as well 
as in metaphysics and epistemology. But there 
are certain points on which their opinions di- 
verge. Alexander’s theory, worked out most 
fully in Beauty and Other Forms of Value, makes 
focal “aesthetic creation” and portrays “aes- 
thetic appreciation” as a mere “recapitulation” 
of the creative act, which is derivative from a 
general “biologically founded constructive 
instinct ....or.... ‘impulse.’ ”’ But Professor 
Lundholm cannot rest content with this as- 
sumption of the priority of the creative act or 
with Alexander’s treatment of the relation of 
creation and appreciation. “Pondering the na- 
ture of the aesthetic sentiment, I have set out 
from the presupposition that aesthetic apprecia- 
tion and aesthetic creation, though having fea- 
tures in common, reveal important differences. 
....On this supposition as a basis, I have at- 
tempted to analyze the differences between the 
two acts beginning, not as Alexander, in a sur- 
vey of creation, but, rather, in an enquiry into 
the notion of appreciation.” It is thus the ex- 
perience of aesthetic appreciation rather than 
the form of activity involved in the creation of 
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art objects that is focal in Professor Lundholm’s 
work. The author disagrees with some promi- 
nent contemporary writers and conceives the 
aesthetic experience in its appreciative phase as 
a form of “cognition.” It is a particular mode 
of the mental activity of interrelating experi- 
ences, which is “the essence of all cognition. 
....” His book is consequently devoted pri- 
marily to characterizing this type of cognition, 
to exhibiting its relations to other basic forms, 
and to the problem of its psychological genesis. 

Professor Lundholm’s theory of the aesthetic 
experience entails the assumption of two basic 
forms or types of cognitive experience—the 
“practical” and the “artificial.” Practical cog- 
nition, of which there are naturally several 
modes, is means-ends cognition. It is concerned 
with goals and instrumentalities and is “prompt- 
ed by adaptive interest which guides to goal at- 
tainment.” But quite the contrary in the case 
of the several modes of artificial cognition. This 
type of relating experience is essentially contem- 
plative. It involves the “apprehension of ob- 
jects in centrifugal relation or in relation to one 
another and to the universe at large.” It is im- 
personal or disinterested. And in contrast with 
practical cognition, it is “motivated” or 
“prompted” by what Professor Lundholm des- 
ignates “general curiosity.” 

It is, of course, impossible in this writing to 
examine Professor Lundholm’s discussion of the 
relation of aesthetic cognition to the logico- 
mathematical and other forms. Nor can we ex- 
amine the argument and evidence allegedly sup- 
porting the “hypothesis of general curiosity.” 
Suffice it to say that the writer is not greatly 
impressed with Professor Lundholm’s treatment 
of either issue. It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that Professor Lundholm has written an 
interesting and stimulating book. Its chief de- 
fect from the literary point of view lies in the 
extensive use of extremely long quotations. 


GEORGE GENTRY 
University of Texas 


THE THEORY OF LEGAL ScrENCE. By Hunting- 
ton Cairns. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. viii++155. 
$2.00. 

The ideal of modern legal study, says Mr. 
Cairns, is law reform. From this he would de- 
part for a pure science of law, which would be a 
study of principles governing the relations be- 
tween law and society, a formulation of state- 
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ments asserting invariant, or almost invariant, 
relations among facts, and the organization of 
such principles irito a coherent system in con- 
junction with a rational theory of ethics. The 
point of departure of such a pure science of law 
would be not law as such but human behavior 
in relation to the social factor of disorder; it 
would be grounded upon social phenomena and 
not upon legal concepts. He defines jurispru- 
dence as a study of human behavior as a func- 
tion of disorder and describes law as that means 
of social control regulating human conduct 
which for its enforcement embodies in itself, or 
has behind it, a definite agency which exerts the 
pressure of politically organized society. The 
core of this general theory of law is culture, a 
composite of products which results from human 
association and in the development of which 
operate invention, communication, and social 
heredity. 

This pure science of law will consist of propo- 
sitions deduced from a series of postulates or 
hypotheses; it is to be, then, a postulational sys- 
tem, with universality and certainty as its neces- 
sary concomitants, with hypotheses and verifi- 
cation as its method. It is not to be thought, 
however, that this science of law can be 
achieved overnight. This cannot be, for, from 
the point of view of a general theory of law, 
legal concepts require almost complete restate- 
ment, and this will not be achieved until com- 
parative law is much further advanced. To 
formulate hypotheses of complete generality, all 
propositions elucidating the concepts will need 
to be restated in terms of a normative science 
which has not yet been born. 

Mr. Cairns’s book raises more problems than 
can be considered in a review. We can mention 
only the following: 

1. Adistinction should be made between the 
science of law of which Blackstone was the chief 
proponent and that outlined or envisioned by 
Mr. Cairns. Blackstone, too, was interested in 
elements and first principles, general or univer- 
sal propositions, and demonstrable certainties; 
but the field of law contemplated by Blackstone 
was a closed system; his facts were legal arti- 
facts; the mansion of law in which he lived was 
without windows. Thus, using materials exclu- 
sively legal, Blackstone was able to construct a 
system of propositions that bears the appear- 
ance of logical structure. The point of departure 
for Mr.Cairns, however, is extralegal phenomena 
—“human behavior as influenced by, or in rela- 
tion to, the social factor of disorder.” No closed 
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system is involved here; his mansion of law is a 
glass house; nothing human is foreign to him. 
In view of his subject matter, is a science of 
law as contemplated by Mr. Cairns at all pos- 
sible? If law were the object of a unitary sci- 
ence, as it was with Blackstone, Cairns’s method 
could perhaps be applied to it. But how can this 
be as long as the jurist is required to deal with 
historical, sociological, and even ethical prob- 
lems? The complexity of social phenomena con- 
trasts sharply with the relative simplicity of 
legal artifacts or physical phenomena. Social 
facts are not only more complex but also more 
variable; also, they are not easily observable, 
or easily isolated, or often subject to repetition. 
How, then, can one speak of hypotheses and 
verification as methods with which to construct 
a social science? In a science of law, according 
to Mr. Cairns, legal change could be treated in 
this way: The factors which make for change 
in all cultures would be isolated. That is more 
easily said than done; for how will the jurist dis- 
cover what those factors are? What crucial ex- 
periments can he conduct which will permit him 
to vary one factor at a time in a field where the 
number of possible causes is indefinitely large? 
2. Mr. Cairns’s book seems to be cognate 
with the positivist sociological thinking of the 
nineteenth century, thinking which sought de- 
termination of social phenomena in natural 
laws discoverable by observation. Under this 
category legal events appeared to be governed 
by laws as far beyond the power of human con- 
trol as are the movements of astral bodies. This 
viewpoint was natural to a milieu in which it 
was assumed that social relations were fixed for 
all time and that judicial change or legislative 
innovation was an interference with natural 
forces. Today the orientation is radically dif- 
ferent; we take for granted the constant fluidity 
of property and social relations and interests, 
and we do not assume that today’s solution is 
also the solution for all time. Discovery of uni- 
versality and certainty of social laws does not 
seem a realistic or fruitful program to the con- 
temporary social scientist. It seems, therefore, 
that Mr. Cairns does not speak to the times. 
3. One may question Mr. Cairns’s definition 
of jurisprudence as a study of human behavior 
as a function of disorder, and one may challenge 
his postulate that rules of law are established 
only to meet disorder in a society. In the sev- 
eral centuries immediately preceding our own, 
when the defense and perpetuation of the exist- 
ing social order seemed to be the chief concern 
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of jurists and legal institutions, this definition 
and postulate might have appeared adequate; 
for it was assumed that the purpose of law was 
to deal with disorder—that is, with the disorder- 
ly person, one who denied his legally ordered 
duties or invaded the legally protected interests 
ofanother. Today, dealing with disorder is only 
one of the functions of law; instituting order, 
adjusting one order with another, and the abo- 
lition of one order and the substitution of an- 
other in its place seem equally, if not more im- 
portant, functions. This is probably the reason 
why legal thought today is so largely concerned 
with legal reform; for the clash or negotiation 
between competing orders calls for sensitive, 
adequate, and immediate readjustments in legal 
thought, technique, and institutions—matters 
which cannot wait until the universality and 
certainty of propositions are established. 
MILTon R. Konvitz 


School of Law 
New York University 


Wortp Hypotueses: A Stupy IN EvIDENCE. 
By Stephen C. Pepper. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1942. Pp. ix+348. $2.50. 

The inability of philosophers to agree is sure- 
ly not the least of philosophical problems. Pro- 
fessor Pepper has here given us a valuable dis- 
cussion of this problem. He holds that world- 
hypotheses spring from “root metaphors” and 
are at their best when each sticks to its own 
metaphor, without “eclectic” mixture. On the 
other hand, he holds that there are four such 
metaphors which are superior to others so far 
proposed and which yield four world-views of 
“about equal’? adequacy, so that the part of 
wisdom is to make what use we can of the 
glimpses of reality and value afforded by all 
four, without pretending to fuse them into a 
single doctrine. Not much hope is held out that 
this situation is likely to improve in the future. 
It is even held that the idea of uniting all the 
views into a harmonious whole implies the 
truth of one of the four views, organicism. For 
the world may, if organicism is false, have so 
little permanence of structure that no world- 
view can be entirely true for all time, much less 
several such views. But—I would here suggest 
—since the four views as they stand involve 
mutual contradictions, they could not, on any 
hypothesis, be fused into one without alterations 
somewhere. And there is no reason to think 
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organicism must be any more literally preserved 
in such a fusion than the others. For, suppose 
there is an everlasting generic character of the 
universe—and it is with such generic character 
that world-views are concerned—and suppose 
this character has, in some approximate or 
qualified sense, mechanical, formal, contextual, 
and organic aspects, corresponding to the four 
doctrines of mechanism, formism, contextual- 
ism, and organicism—this four-sided character 
of the world need not, with literal organicism, 
necessitate the details of the world, since it is 
only the generic character; and the approximate 
or qualified sense in which it is organic may 
allow the teleological unity of events to fall so 
far short of completeness that specific charac- 
ters will not be deprived of contingency in rela- 
tion to generic characters. Thus the fused view 
need not deny the reality of change and chance. 
Organicism, as it stands, indeed could not har- 
monize world-views, since, as Pepper forcefully 
argues, it cannot harmonize itself. It explains 
data, such as observed changes, by calling them 
unreal, that is, by denying the need of explana- 
tion. 

The root metaphors are: the machine; simi- 
larity (formism) ; the event with reference to its 
active character, its practical context; and finally 
the event with reference to its integration in an 
ideal organic whole. As greatly inferior meta- 
phors, Pepper recognizes the animistic (things 
are like man) and the mystic (things are like the 
mystic experience and are real in proportion as 
they exhibit ecstatic love and ineffable unity). 
There is also the “generative-substance” meta- 
phor, as in Thales and his successors. As far as I 
see, much of the history of philosophy is illumi- 
natingly represented in the four theories: form- 
ism in Plato, Aristotle, the Scholastics, the 
Cambridge Realists; mechanism in Democritus, 
Hobbes, etc.; contextualism in the Pragmatists; 
organicism in Hegel, Bradley, Royce, etc. In 
all historical cases, the author concedes, there is 
some admixture of eclectic elements, which he 
regards as a natural defect—but still a defect. 

The four theories are well explained, above 
all, contextualism, the chapter on which I find 
really splendid. The verdict that one cannot 
rationally accept any of the four as fit to sup- 
plant the others is ably defended and with much 
fairness to all the positions. Perhaps even the 
veto upon eclecticism is well grounded. Cer- 
tainly I should hate to try to get at the truth 
about the world by putting together parts of the 
four systems. 
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However, I wish emphatically to contest the 

author’s claim to have included all the impor- 
tant metaphors. (He says he is “pretty sure” 
he has done this.) There is at least one which is 
omitted, and some of us think it more impor- 
tant than any he mentions. This is the social 
metaphor, the event taken neither simply as ac- 
tive and practical nor as belonging to an organic 
whole but as involved in social relations—the 
sense of “social’’ being just as carefully and 
fully generalized as is that of “machine’’ in 
mechanism. The social structure of experience 
as the type of all structure—should that be 
omitted? For seventy-five years metaphysics 
has been deeply concerned with it. This social 
structure, as many have intended it, is by no 
means equivalent to any of Pepper’s four meta- 
phors, and I fail to see that it is any less original, 
unitary. or noneclectic than they. The social is 
decideaiy not organic, as the author defines this; 
it is not strictly mechanical; it is no mere affair 
of forms imposed by an artisan or inhering in a 
natural organism; nor finally is it with any 
clearness derivable from the explicit statements 
of contextualism, although this derivation 
would be the least forced. 

Perhaps it will be held that societism must 
be some form of animism, namely, social ani- 
mism. But this is acceptable only if nearly 
every phrase in Pepper’s account of animism is 
altered, and altered in such a way that the 
proofs offered of animism’s inferiority become 
irrelevant. Societism does not mean that every- 
thing is like human society, except in the broad 
and carefully defined sense of “like,” which 
functions in contextualism to render “all prac- 
tical events” of one class, or, in mechanism, 
“all machines.” Societism no more means that 
everything is very like a man than mechanism 
means that everything is a machine constructed 
by human hands. And so with the other points 
urged against animism. They do not touch 
societism. But could not societism be fitted 
into the picture given of mysticism? This would 
succeed no better. The one thing societism 
could not do is to declare suffering, conflict, 
war, and trivial pleasures unreal, as mysticism 
is said on principle to do. Nor is the social struc- 
ture “simply love” as described by Pepper in 
his account of mysticism; although love as high 
religion inculcates it is one very special and 
valuable instance of the social relation. 

The social metaphor is able to do a good deal 
of justice to the positive content of the four 
world-views. A society has its routine, its 
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more or less mechanical aspects, which, given a 

certain type of cosmic society, would exhibit 
the known features of the world-machine. A 

society has also some approximation to the 

characters attributed to organic wholes but not 
in such a sense as to imply the unreality of time, 
chance, and conflict. The social relation implies 
an element of formism, since it involves a shar- 
ing of diverse experiences in identical elements, 
And, finally, societism might plausibly claim to 
be contextualism in its most adequate and ma- 
ture form, although one not clearly formulated 
by Pepper. 

Professor Pepper thinks that Whitehead js 
chiefly a contextualist, but one badly confused 
by his deliberate eclecticism. I believe White- 
head is a societist, and so perhaps a kind of 
contextualist; and he is, it seems, somewhat 
contaminated by an eclectic intrusion of form- 
ism (the eternal objects). But whole books of 
Whitehead’s are without the eternal objects; 
and there is, I think, no eclective intrusion of 
mechanism or organicism, although some par- 
tial equivalents of features of these doctrines 
are possessed in its own right by societism. 
Whitehead is first and foremost the man who 
has done systematic justice to the social intui- 
tions of experience. The very category of sub- 
stance, or of the enduring individual, is derived 
by him from the social structure of experient 
events, as are space and time and law and organ- 
ism and God. 

It is not Whitehead only who fails to fit well 
into Pepper’s classification. Fechner (especially 
in his theology, one of the most unwisely neg- 
lected doctrines of modern times), Ward, Mon- 
tague, Bergson, James, Peirce, Varisco, and 
Parker are in the reviewer’s opinion not so much 
eclectic contextualists as they are societists or 
‘social-contextualists who have an unusually clear 
grasp of the social aspects implicit in contextual- 
ism (and in all views so far as they are well 
grounded?). By virtue of these aspects, the 
tradition being built up by such men is in a 
better position gradually to absorb or supplant 
other world-views than one who neglects the 
social metaphor can possibly conceive. That 
there are advantages for ethics in a social con- 
ception of experience and existence seems obvi- 
ous. 

The reviewer finds this book to be admirably 
well written, useful, ingenious, irritating, and 
(with reservations) penetrating. There are 
many good things in it. For example, the criti- 
cisms of positivism deserve attention. The 
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theory of root metaphors may in principle be 
sound. It sometimes seems rather vague or 
ambiguous, and perhaps there are other types 
of organizing principles of a more formal kind 
that need more consideration. But certainly the 
theory merits discussion. There must be some 


Tae Quest ror Wispom. By C. B. Garnett, 
Jr. New York: F.S. Crofts & Co., 1942. Pp. 


322. 


The aim of Professor Garnett’s introductory 
book is to make available ‘‘a readable survey 
of the major issues and problems of philosophy 
as component, integral parts of a single, unified, 
and vital quest—the quest for wisdom.” 

By customary standards the author has done 
an excellent job. The book is readable without 
being offensively written down. It has an inte- 
grating thesis which aids in tying together the 
many theories dealing with the problems it can- 
vasses. And it exhibits creditable discrimina- 
tion in the choice and organization of the rep- 
resentative material included. In reading the 
text one also gets the impression that the author 
has seriously wrestled with the problem the in- 
structor faces in trying to convey to the be- 
ginner some sense of the what and the why of 
philosophy. 

But, like most of the other recent introduc- 
tions to philosophy the writer has examined, 
The Quest for Wisdom is really old wine in old 
bottles with a new trade-mark and label. And 
I suspect, from considerable experience with the 
younger generation, that it will soon turn sour 
in the mouths of those who sip of it. They will 
find in it much that may be significant and im- 
portant to those who are initiated philosophi- 
cally, but little that will aid them directly in 
comprehending the imminent moral and intel- 
lectual issues they face. There is too much in 
this book that misses contact with questions 
which the world about us throws up in people’s 
faces. There are too many theories divorced 
from the problematic context which generated 
them and not enough critical, reflective grap- 
pling with the immediate issues and problems 
which for better or worse constitute the philo- 
sophic concern of those who are not already 
charter members of the cult “‘philosophicus” for 
it to achieve the real purpose animating Pro- 
fessor Garnett in its projection. 

GEORGE GENTRY 
University of Texas 
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reason why philosophers disagree. Whether or 
not it be because of the basic types of thought 
available so far, no one type is uniquely ade- 
quate. 

CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


University of Chicago 


Tue or A Minn. By Alonzo Graves. 
New York: Medical Journal Press, 1942. 
Pp. 722. $5.00. 

Alonzo Graves was a journalist with political 
ideas and, like so many people today, was ob- 
sessed by more or less well-grounded fears of 
sinister “interests.” He was also several times 
diagnosed as a victim of manic-depressive psy- 
chosis and was five times hospitalized. It was 
possible for the psychotherapist to acquire ex- 
tensive autobiographical materials from him, 
including short portions written in the actual 
delusive state; these biographical items, along 
with what appear to be stenographic reports of 
clinical conferences, make up the present vol- 
ume. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that this 
volume gives any immediate insight into the 
personal background of political fancies. The 
materials are not analytically arranged, and the 
political scientist, sociologist, or social anthro- 
pologist would have to do considerable and con- 
scientious rearranging of his own before reach- 
ing any conclusions. 

The usefulness or lack of usefulness of a case 
study like this one to adorn an academic tale 
is perhaps best illustrated by the fact that the 
publishers were able <o get statements from the 
following: an anthropologist, a political scien- 
tist, a minister, a writer and editor, a lower- 
school educator, a doctor, a philosopher, and a 
neurologist, each of whom believes the case to 
illustrate a major theoretical point he himself 
has long been trying to make. A dispassionate 
reviewer must admit that none of these gentle- 
men receives strong support from the book in 
its present form. 

M. B. SINGER 

University of Chicago 


THE War AS A FAcTorR IN HUMAN PROGRESS. 
By Graham Hutton. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. iv+41. $0.25. 
The thirty-sixth of the “Public Policy Pam- 

phlet” series is a brightly hopeful discussion 

of the reorientation of means and values which 
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vision and work can achieve from the chaos of 
war. Historical perspective encourages the 
belief that the destruction of war can be directed 
toward the acceleration of long-run trends 
which are more influential on human progress 
than the war itself. The modern form of global 
war Clearly implies that the framework of values 
must likewise be global; it is significant that the 
means of human progress are already utilized in 
this larger sense by all participants, regardless 
of their value discrimination. Dominant, then, 
in peace as well as in war must be “the singleness 
of our supreme purpose. It leaves little latitude 
for party, caucus, or faction in the interpreta- 
tion of the common purpose and of the common 
means to that great end.” That the only fruitful 
strategy of value implementation is to achieve 
an expanding scope and environment within 
which alone valid “self-regarding’”’ character- 
istics of man can be satisfied—this is indeed a 
lesson in strategy which we and our leaders had 
better learn quickly if we are not to sacrifice the 
opportunity of turning the expense of war to 
account in stimulating human progress. 

GLENN NEGLEY 
University of Illinois 


GEOPOLITIK: DocTRINE OF NATIONAL SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY AND EMPIRE. By Johannes 
Mattern. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1942. Pp. 139. $1.50 (paper). 

It is with the National Socialist brand of 
Geopolitik that this study is almost exclusively 
concerned, but Mattern is particularly interest- 
ed to clarify the historical phenomenon which is 
encompassed by the almost mythical vagueness 
of Geopolitik. In respect to historical develop- 
ment, Mattern discusses Geopolitik as a Nation- 
al Socialist version of Marxian dialectic ma- 
terialism, and the war as a struggle between 
the proletarian Axis and the capitalist democ- 
racies. Geopolitik is thus a national form of an 
international ideology. Geopoliticians proceed 
from their two basic premises, that might is the 
only determining factor in human affairs and 
that natural resources are the source of might, 
to’ the conclusion that the only satisfactory 
adjustment of the conflict between “haves” 
and “have nots” which precipitated the present 
war will be in the complete redistribution of 
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those natural resources which alone provide 
might. Mattern is reasonably skeptical of the 
easy solution of redistribution as defined by 
geopoliticians, as skeptical as he is of the other 
easy solution of an international order in which 
“the spirit of Christ shall rule.” The com. 
plexities of planning a world-order—complexi- 
ties which strain the intelligence and patience 
of man to the utmost of capacity—can hardly 
be reduced to a simple formula which any fool 
can understand and implement. Mattern has 
done a nice job of deflating the Geopolitik for. 
mula. 

GLENN NEGLEY 
University of Illinois 


THE GUILT OF THE GERMAN Army. By Hans 
Ernest Fried. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1942. Pp. xi +426. $3.50. 

This study of German interpretation of 
World War I and of German efforts to correct 
the “temporary, false verdict of history” grows 
out of the author’s conviction that, unless we 
clearly understand the political views and ends 
of Germany, we cannot hope to avoid a repeti- 
tion of the disastrous succession of events which 
followed World War I. Fried, now on the gradu- 
ate faculty of the New School for Social Re- 
search, was in Vienna until 1938; his intimate 
observation of the development of naziism and 
fascism qualifies him for the task of explanation 
which he believes is critically necessary. 

GLENN NEGLEY 

University of Illinois 


THE PHILosopHy OF LITERARY Form: STUDIES 
In SymBotic Action. By Kenneth Burke. 
University, La.: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1941. Pp. xvi+455. $3.00. 

This is a somewhat random collection of 
sundry articles, discussion notes, and reviews, 
most of which were originally published in 
journals. There is no particular coherence gov- 
erning the selection of items for inclusion; and 
the dominant theme of semantic analysis is ex- 
plored with an almost exclusive literary or 
rhetorical interest. 

GLENN NEGLEY 

University of Illinois 
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Ethics has suffered a heavy loss, and the 
editors a personal as well as a professional 
bereavement, through the death (August s, 
1942) of James Hayden Tufts, long editor 
and always friend of this Journal. His death 
was a double blow, coming so hard upon that 
(remarked in the April, 1942, issue) of our 
English Editor, C. Delisle Burns. The two 
men had long worked together as colleagues 
on the Journal and on the wider cause to 
which it is devoted, the extension of ethical 
knowledge and the enhancement of that 
knowledge in civilized practice. 

In discussing ‘“‘The Future of the Jour- 
nal” (XXXIV, 1-5) upon the assumption 
of its financial and managerial responsibility 
by the University of Chicago Press, Mr. 
Tufts wrote: ‘‘The Managing Editor of the 
Journal from its foundation until July 1, 
1914, was Mr. S. Burns Weston, and to him 
the highest credit is due for the standards of 
the Journal as well as for its business man- 
agement during the first twenty-four years. 
.... The present Managing Editor assumed 
directly responsibility for the editorial and 
also for the business affairs of the Journal 
with the beginning of Volume XXV, Octo- 
ber, 1914.” 

From that “‘assumption’’ until his retire- 
ment from active duties at the University 
of Chicago, in 1931, Mr. Tufts may well 
have said of himself what he wrote of his 
editorial predecessor: ‘‘To him the highest 
credit is due for the standards of the Journal 
as well as for its business management (to 
1923) during the next sixteen years.”’ The 
financial burden was, during the early years 
of Mr. Tufts’ editorship, as much a drain as 
the editorial direction was a responsibility. 
Both burdens Mr. Tufts assumed cheerfully 
and discharged with high competence, con- 
tinuing to his death as an active member of 
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the Editorial Committee. Judicial in tem 
per, sagacious in judgment, and generous ig 
conduct, Mr. Tufts has left his lasting mark 
upon the genius of this Journal. 

Nor by any means upon it alone. Vice 
President of the University of Chicago, 
and for a time its Acting President, dur 
ing a transitional period of great cre 
ativeness (he had already been Dean of 
senior colleges and later of its faculties), he 
added institutional honor to a long list 
of personal and professional contributions 
to human welfare. In the field of schok 
arship he had for long been an influence 
sober and substantial. In pedagogy he was 
a taoral pioneer, especially through the 
far-reaching influence of his Ethics (with 
John Dewey) and through his long and 
seminal direction of research in ethics and 
social philosophy at the University of Chi- 
cago. In the field of affairs he served with 
distinction and fecundity as chairman of the 
Board of Arbitration in the Hart, Schaffner 
and Marx clothing industry, not to mention 
other extra-university preoccupations. 

James Hayden Tufts was a massive man, 
impressive of mien, philosophic in attitude, 
humane in motivation and action. His 
death at eighty, in full possession of his 
powers, but links him in continuing influ 
ence (with the poet, whom he admired) to 


the Choir Invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence; live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

Of miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like 
stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge men’s 
search 

To vaster issues. 
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